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THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


O event since the commencement of the war has excited 
so general a feeling of surprise as the announcement, on 
Thursday, that the Austrian terms were accepted by 
Russia. The different versions of the fact are perfectly re- 
concileable. There is no doubt that the acceptance has, in 
compliance with the Austrian demand, been unconditional ; 
and it is also certain that the partial agreement thus estab- 
lished between the belligerents forms only a basis of nego- 
tiation. The activity of diplomatists will be once more called 
into requisition, on the one side to recommend, and on the 
other to limit, the demands which the Allies may feel bound 
to put forward. There is now, however, for the first time, 
a fair prospect of a satisfactory result. The Four Points 
were designedly, and perhaps not without solid reasons, 
framed in such a manner that Russia had neither a motive 
for refusing them, nor a fear of being bound by their terms. 
In renouncing her pretensions to preponderance in the Black 
Sea, she only abdicated a title or an abstraction. It might be 
argued that thirty ships of the line, with two or three impreg- 
nable arsenals, involved no necessary or demonstrable prepon- 
derance ; and the special interpretation of the words evidently 
depended on the policy which might prevail at the time of 
the definite negotiation. The concurrence of all the Courts 
in the Four Points was, in truth, nothing more than an agree- 
ment that conferences should be held at Vienna. The pleni- 
potentiaries proceeded smoothly as long as they confined them- 
selves to questions on which there was little difference of 
opinion ; but when they began to discuss the maritime supre- 
macy of Russia, they found that they were beginning a 
premature negotiation instead of deducing practical conse- 
quences from a recognised principle. All the plans which 
were suggested might be considered more or less compatible 
with the basis fixed by the Cabinets; but between the offers 
of Russia and the demands of England was interposed the 
whole extent of the difference which it had been the purpose 
of the war to remove. 

The experience of the past has not been lost on the states- 
men who were parties to Count EsrerHazy’s communica- 
tion, The terms of peace recommended by Austria, although 
they may require development and application, are distinct 
and practical. It will, indeed, be possible for Russia to 
evade the consequences of her present admission by raising 
obstacles in detail; but every negotiation for peace involves 
the possible inconvenience of insincerity or caprice on the 
oy of either belligerent. Peace, then, is by no means certain ; 

ut if it is obtained, we now know the principal conditions 
on which it must depend. The rectification of the Bessara- 
bian frontier will offer some security to Turkey, and, at the 
same time, relieve the navigation of the Danube from the 
impediments to which it was formerly subjected. Austria, 
therefore, will probably undertake the details of a negotiation 
in which her own interests are so immediately involved; 
while it will be the more immediate object of England and 
France to take care that the concession which has been 
extorted by the superiority of their arms is not rendered 
nugatory by any offer of a trivial re-adjustment of frontier. 

A far greater advance has been made in the agreement 
that the Black Sea shall only be opened to commercial flags. 
If Russian scruples are consulted by the provision that the 
maritime force to be retained shall be determined by a 
separate convention with Turkey, the Allies will take care 
that, instead of the fleet which formerly threatened Con- 
stantinople, there shall only remain a squadron of small 
cruizers, adapted to the purposes of police. Sebastopol, if 
it recovers its prosperity, will become a commercial port. 
Odessa will probably flourish under a policy far more favour- 
able to the material interests of Russia than the policy of 
CaTHERINE and of NicuoLas. The neutralization offered in 


the STACKELBERG scheme would have been consistent with the 
scheme devised by the Allies; but it would also have been 
compatible with the re-establishment of Sebastopol as a 
naval arsenal, and with the maintenance of a fleet not less 
powerful than that which has recently been sacrificed. A 
State may be neutral without suppression or even limitation 
of its armaments, or of those of its neighbours. By the 
public law of Europe, Switzerland and Belgium are acknow- 
ledged as neutral; but their security, as well as their pacific 
policy, depends only on a parchment guarantee. France, 
and Prussia, and Austria surround their frontiers with 
great armies ; and the neutral States themselves possess 
large military establishments. Had the Russian offer been 
accepted, it might have been plausibly argued that the 
Government of St. Petersburg had fulfilled its engagement 
by obtaining the consent of Turkey to maintain ten ships 
of the line at Sebastopol, and by a promise to abstain from 
aggression, which would, of course, have been kept as long as 
peace continued. There is nothing invidious or ungenerous in 
pointing out the advantages which might be taken of vague 
and indefinite terms of agreement. No prudent man enters 
into an ambiguous bargain, however strongly he may confide 
in the good faith of the other party to the contract. States 
and individuals are supposed to negotiate with their eyes 
open ; and if a discretion is left to either party, it is reasonable 
to assume that it will be used to its full extent. When 
rights and duties are defined in writing, there is no room 
left for supposed understandings or implied obligations— 
Expressum facit cessare tacitum. Russia will have the fullest 
right to perform every act which, being compatible with the 
law of nations, is not restrained by the language of the future 
treaty. 

The result of the war will not have satisfied the more 
ambitious aspirations of those who expected that it would be 
prolonged over several campaigns. It would not have been 
worth while to incur sacrifices so heavy for objects less valu- 
able than those which now seem likely to be attained ; but 
the deliberate judgment of England would not have sanc- 
tioned the rejection of the terms to which Russia has assented. 
It is impossible to deny that some disappointment will be 
felt at the inutility of the vast preparations which had been 
made for a continuance of the struggle ; but the energy and 
warlike spirit of the nation will not have failed to produce 
an influence on the opinion of the world. It can never again 
be thought that this country is incapable of persevering in a 
war which the judgment of the country approves. Not- 
withstanding losses, and imperfect successes, and absurd 
domestic calumny, England, at the commencement of the 
third year of the war, is only warming to the work. The 
tidings that peace was expected diffused a grave satisfaction 
among the thinking classes ; but they have certainly failed 
to excite any feeling of popular exultation. 

It is remarkable that Russian diplomacy, always dignified 
and plausible, should have exposed itself to the necessity of 
a sudden and unpalatable retractation. The counter-proposals 
which were forwarded to Vienna by Count STackELBERG 
were ostentatiously described by the Russian organs in 
Brussels and in London as conciliatory in themselves, if not 
actually equivalent to the demands of the Allies. It was 
not until Count Buot peremptorily rejected the Russian 
scheme that, on the eve of the term fixed for a final answer, 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg finally determined to accept 
the Austrian basis of negotiation. It is probable that the 
resolution had been formed for some time, although it was 
considered expedient to defer as long as possible a resolution 
which implies an acknowledgment of defeat. 

The chief danger of future misunderstanding may, 
perhaps, arise from the mismanagement of the Allied 
cause in Asia, Count Esrrruazy left Vienna before the 
fall of Kars; and the Russian answer must refer only to 
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the demand made by Austria before that event was known. 
If the communications on both sides are literally interpreted, 
the enemy will, perhaps, claim either to retain his conquest, 
or to exchange it for some relaxation in the conditions to 
which he has already submitted. It is not indeed probable 
that the positions now held by the Allied armies in the 
Crimea will be surrendered as long as a Russian soldier 
remains on Turkish ground. The stronger party may reason- 
ably abide by the terms which they have laid down as the 
minimum of concession which they will require. They 
have right and power on their side ; but the adversary may, 
perhaps, involve them in some technical embarrassment when 
the interpretation of the accepted basis becomes complicated 
by the admixture of fresh considerations. 

The reasons which have determined Russia to give way 
will perhaps never be fully known, Some approximation 
to the true state of circumstances would probably be furnished 
by reversing all Mr. Coppen’s prophecies and statistical 
assertions. It is assuredly not because the Russian Empire 
is invulnerable on its frontiers and inexhaustible in its 
resources, that its haughty Government has consented to 
interrupt a traditional policy, and to acknowledge that it 
has been worsted. The exhaustion of internal resources, the 
vast armaments of France and England, the growing 
estrangement of Austria, the unconcealed ill-will of Sweden 
—these and other dangers, present or prospective, might 
well influence statesmen whose patriotic feeling was never 
doubted, although their foreign policy has excited just 
indignation. It has not been found that resistance has, con- 
trary to all previous experience, tended to encourage and 
prolong aggression. 

The Allied Governments will enter into the negotiations 
which may ensue with good faith on their own part, and 
with a modified confidence in the sincerity of an adversary 
who has already made a sacrifice of self-love in subscribing 
the conditions of peace which were dictated by France and 
England. ‘There will be but one opinion as to the necessity 
of continuing warlike preparations until peace is certain. 
Firmness and resolution to make no undue concession will 
probably bring the impending discussions to a successful 
issue. If the struggle closes with the present season, much 
will have been accomplished, though many sanguine hopes 
will have been disappointed. A great breach of public law 
will have received exemplary punishment—Russian aggran- 
dizement will have, for the first time in the present century, 
received an effectual check. Finally, England will have 
learnt the defects which may have existed in her military and 
naval organization, and at the same time will have acquired 
a just confidence in the patriotism and warlike virtues which 
form the noblest distinction of a nation. 


PRESIDENT PIERCE AND HIS MESSAGE. 


HE Message of the President of the Unrrep Srares is not 
I penned with all the indecent ferocity lately attributed to 
it by the newspapers which advocate his policy, and the place- 
men who live by his patronage ; but it adopts the ultra- 
popular view of all international questions to which the 
American Government is a party, and it maintains positions 
in which it will not be easy for Great Britain to acquiesce, 
and from which the very dogmatism of this document makes 
it difficult for the United States to recede. We are sensible 
of all the absurdity which attaches to the very notion 
of a serious quarrel between the two countries on the subject 
of the Mosquito Protectorate, and we are thoroughly rejoiced 
that President Prerce thinks it “proper not to consider an 
amicable solution of the controversy hopeless.” At the same 
time, we are convinced that it is neither safe nor politic to 
stimulate the acquisitiveness of the American people by a 
wholesale surrender of the points in question ; and we are 
quite sure that imminent peril is in store for the Republic 
of nations, if the views of public law contended for by the 
Federation, and the principles of interpretation which it 
seeks to apply to international engagements, are permitted 
to be fortified by a hasty deference to the exigencies of the 
moment. 

“ By the Convention,” writes the PrestpEnt, “ concluded 
between England and the United States, on roth of April, 
1850, both parties covenant that neither will ever occupy, 
JSortify, colonize, or assume or exercise dominion over Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central 
America.” The English Government applies to this clause 
the ordinary principle that Treaties, fin they distinctly 


modify the status quo, leave it altogether untouched ; and 
insists that the engagement signed by its plenipotentiary 
does mot in any way affeet the rights which it enjoyed in 
Central America at the moment of signing. The United 
States, on the other hand, contend that we pledged our- 
selves to surrender all our existing Central American pos- 
sessions, with the single exception of the qualified occupa- 
tion necessary to the exercise of our privilege of felling dye. 
woods at the Belize. Which of these conflicting interpretations 
is the fairer, is a question upon which a citizen of either 
country can scarcely give an unprejudiced verdict ; but an 
Englishman may realize the strength of his own position by 
imagining the words of the CLayron-BuLwer Convention to 
be inserted to-morrow in a treaty between England and 
France, and then asking himself whether an engagement 
that “neither party will ever occupy, fortify, colonize, or 
assume or exercise dominion over any portion of the Conti- 
nent of Europe” would bind Great Britain to give up 
Gibraltar to the Spaniards, The question as to the meaning 
of the clause does not, however, exhaust the controversy, 
The English Government advances two grounds of resistance 
to the American demand. It avers, first, that the phrase- 
ology of the Treaty does not carry the meaning attributed to 
it by the United States, and next, that, if the words do 
convey that sense, they are not conformable to the intention 
of one of the signataries. The notion that a written engage- 
ment is conclusively binding on both the parties who sign it, 
even though, before the ink is dry on it, its language can be 
shown to contradict the plain intention of one of them, could 
only occur to a person wholly ignorant of jurisprudence, or to 
an Anglo-Saxon common lawyer unfamiliar with the higher 
principles of equitable adjudication. President Prerce has 
practised as an advocate in his own State ; and if he knows 
anything about its Courts of Equity, he is aware that they are 
constantly remodelling or setting aside agreements which 
have been signed under the mistaken impression that their 
language corresponds with the common purpose of all who 
join in their execution. Now, whatever advantage the 
American negotiator may have proposed to himself to gain 
by aequiescing in the disputed clause, we take it to be abso- 
lutely incontestable that neither Sir Henry BuLwen nor his 
Government had the slightest intention of submitting them- 
selves to the ruinous obligation which the American view 
seeks to impose on them. It is a flat absurdity to suppose 
that they could sign away possessions which have 
since been deemed large enough to be erected into a 
separate colony, by words which, if compared with 
their assumed purport, are so curiously ambiguous. No 
doubt, too, express testimony as to the purpose of the 
English Plenipotentiary could be provided in abundance. 
We cannot see how President Pierce could refuse to attend 
to it. He himself admits that the Belize is not included in 
the possessions which Great Britain is bound to surrender. 
But why? The Belize is surely as much within the strict 
words of the clause as the Mosquito Protectorate or the 
Bay Colony. In fact, the President's admission is based 
upon correspondence which passed, during the negotia- 
tion, between Sir Henry Butwer and Mr, Crayton; 
and, if reference be once made to any materials for judg- 
ment except the mere text of the Convention, it is difficult 
to say why all sources of evidence should not be resorted to. 


But the Crayron-BuLWER convention does not furnish 
President Prerce with his only argument against Great 
Britain. It is idle, he urges, for us to insist that the Treaty 
had no effect on our rights in Central America, for, in 
point of fact, we had no rights anywhere, except at the 
Belize ; and he says distinctly that, in contending for the 
prospective , operation of the Convention of 1850, the Eng- 
lish Government “substitutes a partial issue in place of the 
general one presented by the United States.” Those who 
have traced the history of this obscure negotiation are 
aware that the reverse of what is here asserted would be 
nearer the truth. It was certainly the American Govern- 
ment which, by an after-thought, substituted a double issue 
for a single one. Conscious that the ground which it had 
taken up on the words of the Treaty was none of the strongest, 
it gradually edged away to the more promising position 
which it has now assumed ; and at length, by the mouth of 
President Pierce, it simultaneously asserts that we never 
had any footing at all in Central America, and that the 
intention of the American negotiators, in agreeing to the 
Convention of 1850, was to deprive us of our footing, The 
first branch of this proposition is as untenable in itself as it is 
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absurdly inconsistent with the second. All our possessions 
in Central America—the Bay Colony and the portions of 
Honduras and Nicaragua over which we exercise dominion— 
are doubtless offshoots from the settlement at the Belize ; 
but, granting all for which the Americans contend, grant- 
ing that these acquisitions of territory were mere usurp- 
ations, we have a retort which can only be conveyed in 
the rudest form of argumentative rebuff—What is that to 

a? All the appropriations of dominion complained of, 
if injuries at all, are injuries, not to the United States, but 
to Honduras, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. The Anglo- 
Saxon Republic can, of course, if it pleases, adopt the 
quarrel of these little States, just as England and France 
have adopted the quarrel of Turkey ; but, until it has done 
so, it is bound by every principle of international law to 
recognise the acquisitions we have made, though they should 
happen to be the fruit of naked usurpation. The truth is, 
however, that most of the territory we occupy in Central 


_ America has been peaceably held by us for more than fifty 


years ; and therefore, even though we should admit that the 
rights of the Spanish crown had descended to those nests of 
North-American Filibusters which call themselves the Cen- 
tral American Republics, we should still hold our acquisi- 
tions by a title which the law of nations places on the same 
level with the sovereignty of their original possessors. We 
are sensible, indeed, that American statesmen have more than 
once overlooked the effects of Prescription in matters of this 
nature, and they seem even averse, as in the instance of the 
Sound Dues, to acknowledge it at all as a ground of national 
proprietorship. It would be a curious task for a skilful 
diplomatist to prove to them that several of the older States 
in the Federation hold a large part of their territory by a 
title which is prescriptive or nothing. 


The dissertations on Slavery and the Constitution, which 
the Presipent has appended to his Message, appear to be 
regarded in England as unmeaning, and in America as 
insulting. We imagine that they have failed of their object, 
through the delay which the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives have occasioned. At the beginning of De- 
cember, the announcement of difficulties with Great Britain 
on the Central American and Enlistment questions, followed 
by an exhortation to maintain the status quo on the subject 
of Slavery, might well have succeeded in calling off attention 
from the domestic affairs of the United States, and in fasten- 
ing it on their foreign relations. But the project miscarries 
through the enforced silence which the President has been 
obliged to observe for a month. While the interest of the 
people in the foreign difficulty has sensibly cooled, their zeal 
for a decision on the great issue of Free and Slave Soil has been 
extraordinarily stimulated by the protracted struggle in the 
Lower House. How little the Prestpent’s appeal to the 
Northern States is now in harmony with the temper of the 
men whom those States have just sent to Congress, may be 
inferred from their positive refusal to allow his Message to 
be read before their differences as to the Speakership had 
been settled. Nor, when the terms of the address were 
actually known to them, can there be much doubt that they 
were listened to with impatience. President Prerce has, in 
fact, been elaborately stating the injustice and the danger of 
a particular course to men who, before his lecture was read 
to them, had committed themselves to the very steps which 
he so energetically deprecated. 


PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 


| pe patent by which the Barony of WENSLEYDALE is 
4. created introduces an important constitutional innova- 
tion which seems to have excited little notice. The new 
peerage is limited to Sir James Parke for the term of his 
natural life—in other words, the Crown has, with the 
assent of the Lorp CHANcELLor, decided a question long 
discussed among speculative politicians, by granting a non- 
hereditary peerage. Among the numerous oddities of our 
constitutional system, the distribution of powers among the 
various authorities of the State furnishes some of the most 
surprising anomalies. The whole Legislature must be set 
in motion before a Secretary-at-War can be exalted into a 
Secretary of State for the War Department; but an impress 
of the Great Seal, recorded in a paragraph of the Gazette, 
puts an end to the exclusively hereditary character which 

8 for nearly four centuries belonged to the House of 


It must be assumed that the change has been deliberately 


considered by the Government. As no practical result will 
follow, in this particular instance, from the abandonment 
of the ordinary course, the limitation of the new peerage 
for life must have been devised for the purpose of creating a 
precedent. Lord WENSLEYDALE having no surviving male 
issue, his Barony would, in any case, have become extinct at 
his death ; yet several peers ennobled within living memory 
have, under similar circumstances, received hereditary titles. 
Few persons, indeed, except lawyers or professed historical 
students, were even aware that the Crown possessed the 
prerogative of creating a peerage for life. The constitution 
of the House of Lords is one of those familiar subjects of 
which all Englishmen take, as it were, judicial notice, with- 
out reference to the researches of jurists and antiquarians ; 
and in popular estimation, the distinguishing quality of the 
peerage consists in its transmissibility by descent. There are 
Scotch and Irish peers who are not Lords of Parliament, and 
Roman Catholic peers have, in former times, been debarred 
from the exercise of their privilege; but in every instance, 
the heirs of the original grantee, or of the remainder-man 
named in the patent, succeed to the honours of their 
ancestor. 


Those who take an interest in the early history of the House 
of Lords may easily gratify their curiosity on the subject by 
consulting Hata and other constitutional historians. But 
even if precedents of life-peerages can be found in the times 
of the PLANTAGENETS, there is no innovation more complete 
than the revival of an obsolete practice. The principal 
Baronies of the kingdom were from the first essentially here- 
ditary, inasmuch as the right and duty of sitting in Parlia- 
ment was only an incident to the tenure of the great fiefs of 
the Crown, and the son necessarily succeeded to the privileges 
and liabilities which attached to his father’s lands. The 
writ of summons, however, seldom contained words of inhe- 
ritance ; and, according to Haiam, “ ninety-eight laymen 
were summoned only once to Parliament, none of their 
names occurring afterwards ; and fifty others, two, three, or 
four times. Some were constantly summoned during their 
lives, none of whose posterity attained that honour.” 
It is considered probable that these occasional members 
of the Upper House were bannerets, or minor barons; nor 
is it absolutely certain that they enjoyed an equal right of 
suffrage with the hereditary peers. Before the accession of 
the House of Tupor, the custom of issuing occasional writs of 
summons had falien into desuetude; and since that time, the 
Crown has never influenced the constitution of the House of 
Lords except by ennobling an entire family. A still nar- 
rower discretion has been exercised with respect to the lords 
spiritual ; for, when a new bishopric was created a few years 
since, it was provided by Act of Parliament that the junior 
bishop for the time being should possess no vote in the 
House. It was never supposed that the Crown could exer- 
cise any choice either in issuing or in withholding the writ 
of summons ; and the prerogative of conferring on a borough 
the right of sending members to Parliament has probably 
been exercised more recently than the power of creating a 
peerage for a limited period. Ministers would, perhaps, 
have shown no excess of constitutional scruple if they had 
introduced at least a declaratory Act of Parliament to 
sanction the innovation which they thought desirable ; but 
there is reason to doubt whether such a measure would have 
passed the House of Lords, even if it had received the 
approval of the Commons. 


There is room for much variety of opinion as to the expe- 
diency of the change. It has often been felt as a practical 
inconvenience that there should be no alternative between 
the exclusion from the House of Lords of eminent soldiers, 
statesmen, or lawyers, and the creation of titles and privi- 
leges for their remote posterity. There have been many 
cases in which a modern peerage has been inadequately 
endowed by the founder of the family, and in some instances 
public men have refused to accept a distinction which 
might prove to be an incumbrance on their descendants. 
Mr. Macavtay relates, for example, that, in King Wi1- 
LIAM’s time, the wealthy Earl of Beprorp often declined a 
dukedom, from a fear that the younger branches of his 
house would be excluded by titular rank from lucrative 
professions and occupations. It may be added that the 
decisions of the Peers might possibly obtain more general 
respect if their benches were filled with a larger pro- 
portion of veteran statesmen, and at the same time relieved 
from some obscure descendants of those who won peerages 
in former generations. The anomaly of a pauper peer 
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always creates a sense of discrepancy, and a disreputable 
peer affords the most attractive food for scandal. Finally, 
the great majority of the House of Lords can make no 
pretence to personal eminence or distinction. As it would 
be absurd to attribute to Ministers the levity of intro- 
ducing a constitutional change in deference to the feelings 
of an individual, it must be assumed that they have been 
influenced by considerations of political expediency, and that 
it is their purpose, on future occasions, to follow up the pre- 
cedent which they have established. 

There is, however, much to be said in favour of the here- 
ditary system. The influence of the House of Lords is 
derived partly from the ability and experience of its more 
active members; but there can be no doubt that very much 
of its weight is due to the permanence of its elements. 
Noble families are so prudent or fortunate, especially in their 
matrimonial alliances, that the danger of an impoverished 
peerage has proved wholly imaginary; and the degradation 
by Act of Parliament of Nevin, Duke of Beprorp, on account 
of the insufficiency of his estate, has remained for several 
centuries a solitary and inoperative precedent. It is easy to 
reckon up a dozen peers in narrow circumstances; but the 
House of Lords is still incomparably the wealthiest body in 
England, and therefore in the world. In a country which 
is said to deem poverty odious, great possessions are neces- 
sarily respectable; and it cannot be denied that wealth 
acquires an additional value in popular estimation where it 
has long been attached to the same family. The French 
Senate, which is supposed to include only the most eminent 
personages in the Empire, corresponds more nearly to the 
theoretical conception of an Upper House; but either the 
first Napo.eon or his heir would have given much to secure 
to the so-called Conservative Senate that stability and in- 
herent power of conservation which are found in the English 
House of Lords. It is the business of constituent legislation 


to arrange society in its natural order; and the question is, . 


whether deference is more readily paid to personal claims or 
to hereditary rank. In France, the answer could not be 
doubtful ; but in England, it will probably be found that, 
notwithstanding much antagonism of feeling and opinion, 
aristocratic sympathies are still in the ascendant, and so long 
as the ordinary members of the House of Lords judiciously 
efface themselves in the actual business of Parliament, popu- 
lar jealousy will be checked by respect for the statesmen who 
act as their leaders. The senatores pedarii—each in his own 
neighbourhood a centre of local influence—add, in their 
collective capacity, considerable weight to the movement 
which their chiefs think fit to inaugurate. 


In former times, any attempt on the part of a Minister 
to tamper with the distinctive character of the peerage 
would have excited universal suspicion. In theory, the 
Crown has always had the power to swamp the House of 
Lords by a new creation, but on only two occasions has this 
formidable prerogative seriously menaced the independence 
which it has never actually assailed. The intended nomina- 
tion of twelve new peers in 1711 furnished a pretext for the 
Bill by which, in the following reign, it was proposed to 
deprive the Crown in future of the power of increasing 
the numbers of the Upper House. In the more formidable 
crisis of 1832, Wiit1aAM IV. unwillingly promised Lord Grey 
that he would furnish him with the means of carrying the 
Reform Bill through the Lords. The interference of the 
Kye himself, with the consequent secession of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON and his followers, is supposed alone to have 
averted the danger ; but even the Minister who demanded 
so extraordinary a power was most reluctant to use it, in 
the event of its being found possible to effect his object by 
milder methods. 

Lord Grey’s scruples would, however, have been effectually 
removed, if he had thought himself at liberty to create life- 
peerages. There is no difficulty in packing an assembly of 
nominees; but no statesman would willingly convert a 
hundred partisans into founders of long lines of legislators. 
New peers have hitherto usually had either fame or fortune 
to transmit to their descendants, but a life-peer would 
be appointed with less inquiry into his qualifications. The 
experiment is naturally tried in the case of an individual to 
whom no reasonable objection can be raised. Lord Wens- 
LEYDALE has fully earned the honours which he has 
achieved ; nor is there any reason to suppose that he will be 
a blind supporter of the Government. The introduction, 
however, of a new form of patent réally alters the character 
of the House of Lords, and seriously affects its relation to 


the Crown. It may be that the time has come for a ch: 


which has often been desired and foretold ; but it is not 


desirable that a constitutional innovation should be 

over without remark, and the Ministerial act will become a 
legitimate precedent if it fails to excite the notice of Parlia- 
ment during the ensuing session. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


T the present crisis, when it appears probable that formal 
negotiations may shortly commence, it may be convenient 
to take a retrospective view of the diplomatic side of the 
contest with Russia. Ever since the Turkish declaration of war 
in 1853, ambassadors and plenipotentiaries have been, with 
few and brief intervals, as actively at work as the generals of 
the opposing armies. Shortly after the passage of the Pruth 
by the Russian forces, in June, 1853, conferences of the Four 
Powers — England, France, Austria, and Prussia — were 
opened at Vienna. Their first result was the celebrated 
Note, drawn by the French Minister, revised by the repre- 
sentatives of Europe assembled in the Austrian capital, 
and unreservedly accepted by Russia. The hope of a settle- 
ment on this basis was rather curiously balked. Turkey 
suggested modifications, for the purpose of stating, in a more 
explicit form, the principles which the Conference had in- 
tended to lay down ; and the Four Powers approved of the 
alterations made by the Porte, as giving greater precision to 
the document without varying its substantial effect. The Court 
of St. Petersburg, however, refused to admit them, and de- 
clared that, in accepting the original Note, it had read it in 
a sense opposed to the views of Turkey. It was then agreed 
by the States in conference at Vienna, that the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed by the rather ambiguous lan 
they had used was that adopted by the Porte and rejected by 
the Czar; and they accordingly refused to act upon the 
delusive acceptance of its terms which Russia had offered. 
The Ottoman declaration of war followed immediately upon 
the rupture of this first negotiation ; and when the Olmiitz 
Conferences with Austria had terminated without leading 
to any result, the Czar accepted the challenge of the Suuray 
by the proclamation of the 1st of November, in which he 
declared that he took up arms to compel Turkey to respect 
her treaty obligations. 

The commencement of actual hostilities did not stop the 
diplomatic activity of the Four Powers. By a joint pro- 
tocol of the 5th of December—chiefly remarkable for the 
declaration, made in the interests of the Porte, that the war 
between Russia and Turkey could not in any case alter the 
territorial limits of the two empires—the bases of negotiation 
were indicated, and a collective note was at the same time ad- 
dressed to Turkey, requesting her to state the terms on 
which she was prepared to treat. Notwithstanding the ex- 
asperation caused by the destruction of the Ottoman fleet at 
Sinope, the Sunran’s Government acceded to the proposal, and 
on the 13th of January, 1854, a protocol was drawn up at 
Vienna, and forwarded to St. Petersburg. This invitation 
to Russia to enter upon negotiations only elicited a counter- 
proposal, which was at once rejected by the Conference. 

By this time, the intention of the Western Powers to 
occupy the Black Sea had been intimated to Russia by 
the British Minister, and shortly afterwards by an auto- 
graph communication from Napoleon III. The Czar 
thereupon withdrew his ambassadors from London and 
Paris, and rejected the ultimatum of France and England, 
which insisted on an immediate evacuation of the Princi- 
palities. On the 27th and 28th of March, 1854, the long- 
expected’ declarations of war by the Emperor Napo.eon and 
Queen Victoria were published; and on the roth of April, 
an offensive and defensive treaty of alliance was ratified be- 
tween France and England, by which they pledged themselves 
to take measures for liberating the SuLran’s dominions from 
foreign invasion, and not to seek any territorial aggrandize- 
ment for themselves. This treaty was declared open to other 
European Powers, and it subsequently received the adhesion 
of Sardinia. 

Austria and Prussia, though they declined to join in hos 
tilities, continued their conferences with the Western Powers 
at Vienna ; and on the gth of April, a protocol was execu 
in which the Four Powers agreed to remain united for the 
purpose of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
and securing the independence and sovereignty of the SutTa% 
as well as the religious liberties of his Christian subjects 
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They further bound themselves not to make any definitive 
arrangement with Russia without previous deliberation in 
common. On the 2oth of the same month, a treaty was 
executed between Austria and Prussia, to the effect that 
they should mutually guarantee their respective terri- 
tories against attack, that they should unite in protect- 
ing the interests of Germany, that they should hold their 
forces in readiness for war, and that the Germanic Confede- 
ration should be invited to adhere to their policy. This 
instrument is noticeable as being the first diplomatic docu- 
ment in which the interests of Germany were recognised as 
distinct from the general interests of Europe. But its most 
important clause was a secret article, by which the contracting 
Powers agreed that Austria should summon Russia to give 
a guarantee for the early evacuation of the Principalities— 
that Prussia should energetically back the summons—that, 
in the event of a refusal, the defensive clauses of the treaty 
should be operative—but that offensive action was only to 


. be taken in the event of Russia proceeding to incorporate 


the Provinces she had invaded, or to attack or pass the 
Balkan. The Austrian summons was accordingly sent, and, 
after a considerable interval—marked by Turkish successes on 
the Danube, by the appearance of the French and English 
armies at Varna, by the raising of the siege of Silistria, and 
the retreat of the Russian general—the Czar so far as- 
sented to the demand as to promise, in general terms, to respect 
the integrity of Turkey, to evacuate the Principalities, and to 
deliberate on the consolidation of the rights of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. With this reply Prussia declared 
herself satisfied; and she declined to attend a Conference 
convened by the Court of Vienna in July, for the joint con- 
sideration of the Russian answer. This was the occasion of her 
secession from the councils of Europe, from which she has ever 
since been excluded. Russia being now in full retreat 
from the Principalities, a convention was executed on the 
14th June between Austria and Turkey, by which the Em- 
peror pledged himself to use all requisite means to obtain 
the evacuation of those provinces, while the SULTAN agreed to 
hand them over to the occupation of an Austrian army until 
the conclusion of peace, with the express stipulation that 
their old administrative régime was to be restored, but so as 
not to control the action of the Imperial army. 


About the time of the Russian reply to the summons of 
Austria and Prussia, the celebrated Four Points were first 
shadowed forth in a despatch of Lord CLarEnDon to our 
Ambassador at Vienna, in which it was also intimated that 
Austria and Prussia would doubtless consider that the time 
had arrived for the fulfilment of the obligations of the treaty 
of the 20th of April. Prussia, however, as already stated, 
declined to go further with the other Powers; and on the 
8th of August, England, France, and Austria exchanged 
notes, in which the bases of negotiation were settled pretty 
nearly in the form in which they were afterwards discussed 
in the Conferences of the following spring. On the ensuing 
2nd of December, Austria entered into a treaty with the 
Western Powers founded on the protocol of the gth of April, 
and the notes of the 8th of August. That treaty provided for 
an offensive and defensive alliance, in the event of a war 
between Austria and Russia, and it contained a stipulation 
that, unless peace should be assured on the bases referred to, 
Austria, France, and England “would deliberate without 
delay upon effectual means for obtaining the object of their 
alliance.” The treaty was quickly followed by the me- 
morandum of the 28th of December, in which the Four 
Points were categorically stated, and proposed for the accept- 
ance of Russia. The First insisted on the abolition of 
the Protectorate claimed by Russia over Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and the Second stipulated for the freedom of the navi- 
gation of the Danube. The Third demanded the revision of 
the treaty of July 13, 1841 (the Convention of the Straits), 
in such a sense as to connect the Ottoman Empire more com- 
pletely with the European equilibrium, and to put an end 
to Russian preponderance in the Black Sea; and the last 
related to the Christian population of Turkey. After much 
delay and apparent hesitation, Russia accepted the pro- 
posed bases, and the plenipotentiaries of Austria and the bel- 
ligerent Powers met in conference at Vienna on the 1 5th 
March, 1855—Prussia being refused admittance to the 
Congress, except upon the terms of acceding to the treaty 
of the 2nd of December, to which she refused to become 
& party. 

The Conferences opened with an ominous declaration of 
ce GortscHakorr, that Russia would consent to no 


terms which were not compatible with her honour; and 
Lord Joun Russet astonished his colleagues by the admis- 
sion that the honour of Russia and the security of Europe 
were equally to be regarded in the conditions of peace. 
The details of the First Point were to a great extent 
arranged at the first three meetings of the Congress. It 
was decided that the Danubian provinces were to retain 
their ancient privileges—that they were to be free from 
foreign intervention, except with the concurrence of all the 
contracting Powers—and that theyshould organize a system of 
defence, the details of which were left to be afterwards con- 
sidered in the common interests of the Porte, of Europe, 
and of the Principalities themselves. Three more meetings 
disposed of the Second Point. The Danube was to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of a European Commission, 
with power to report on any obstacles to its navigation to 
the river-bordering Powers, who were to retain the right of 
control given them by the old treaties of 1815. Russia 
refused, however, to place any of her territory at the Delta 
in the hands of the Commission, though she agreed to 
withdraw her quarantine establishments, and to maintain no 
fortress below the junction of the St. George and Sulina 
mouths, 


These matters being disposed of, the Third Point came 
under discussion. Some weeks were allowed to Russia to 
determine whether she would make the first proposal ; but at 
the conference of the 17th of April, she declined to take the 
initiative. In reply to M. Drovyn pe Luvys, Prince 
GORTSCHAKOFF expressly stated that no limitation of the 
Black Sea fleet would be consented to; and the Austrian 
Minister, though recommending that solution of the dispute, 
declined to pledge his Government to coercive measures in 
support of it. The limitation scheme being thus summarily 
rejected, the Czar’s plenipotentiary put in a proposal, in 
which it was ingeniously argued that Turkey was as much 
endangered by the French and English as by the Russian 
fleets, and that the true solution was to be found in opening 
the Straits, which the Porte had hitherto jealously closed 
against all foreign ships of war. This project for reducing 
the preponderance of Russia by opening to her a passage to 
the Mediterranean was at once rejected, and the formal 
Conferences were brought to an end. An alternative 
solution was afterwards presented by Prince GortscHAKOFF, 
the substance of which was to leave the Straits closed to 
ships of war, as provided by the convention of 1841, but 
to give the Suuran the express privilege of opening them 
to friendly navies, whenever he might consider his security 
menaced. It was doubtful, however, whether the privilege 
so offered to Turkey had been taken from her by the con- 
vention of 1841; and the Russian representative had himself 
stated, in the course of the Conferences, that the SutTan 
was, under existing treaties, at liberty to open or close the 
Straits at pleasure. The proposal was accordingly con- 
demned, as amounting in effect to the status quo ante bellum ; 
and the Conferences closed with the definitive rejection by 
Russia of the limitation principle, and the refusal of the 
Allies to entertain the counter propositions offered in 
lieu of it. 

Austria, however, still professed to see, not indeed a 
solution or the basis of one, but elements which might lead 
to an accommodation, and suggested an arrangement founded 
on the notion of a regulated counterpoise of force in the Black 
Sea, by which any augmentation in the maritime force of 
Russia in the Euxine was to be met by a proportionate increase 
of French and English ships admitted within the Straits. 
This proposition, after converting both the French and 
English representatives, and dividing Lord PALMErston’s 
Cabinet, was ultimately rejected as unsatisfactory to the 
Western Powers, before it had been formally proposed for 
the acceptance of Russia. Austria soon afterwards declared 
that the contingency contemplated by the treaty of the 2nd 
of December had not, in her opinion, arisen; and since that 
period, her attempts to find a point from which to renew 
negotiations have been unremitting, although the result of 
the Vienna Congress showed that diplomacy was vain until 
some change should have occurred in the military position 
of the hostile Powers. 

The capture of Sebastopol supplied the Court of Vienna 
with the basis of a new discussion, The Four Points were 
remodelled and amplified. The entire civil and military 
independence of the Principalities was now demanded ; and 
the freedom of the Danube was to be secured by the cession 
of a portion of Bessarabia. The Black Sea was to be open 
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to merchant-ships alone, and no naval or military arsenals 
were to be maintained on its shores. The immunities of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte were to be preserved 
without infringement on the Sunran’s sovereignty, and, upon 
peace being made, Russia was to be invited to join in the 
deliberations upon this subject. Finally, the belligerent 
Powers were to have the right to add special conditions, of 
which it was well understood that the non-restoration of the 
fortifications of Bomarsund would be one. These Five 
Points are obviously much more stringent than the famous 
Four, especially on the two subjects of German interest— 
the Principalities and the Danube. They were approved 
by the Allies, and transmitted by Austria to St. Petersburg, 
with the intimation that nothing short of an unqualified 
adhesion would be listened to. After some delay, Russia 
replied by a counter-proposition, in which she rejected the 
required cession of Bessarabia, and offered Kars as the equi- 
valent of Sebastopol and the other conquests of the Western 
Powers. She refused the fifth condition, and proposed 
modifications of the clauses to which she ostensibly acceded. 
This counter-proposition was at once rejected by Austria 
and the Allies, and it was intimated that on the 18th instant 
—the date of the expiration of the period originally fixed 
for the Czar’s consideration of the proposed terms—the 
Austrian Embassy would quit St. Petersburg, unless the 
conditions of the Allies should, in the interval, be unre- 
servedly accepted. A rupture between the two Courts 
appeared imminent, when it was suddenly announced that 
Russia had withdrawn her opposition, and given an uncon- 
ditional assent to the proposals of the Three Powers. We 
may therefore anticipate that negotiations will shortly be 
formally reopened, and we can only hope that they will lead 
to the definitive establishment of a solid, honourable, and 
enduring peace. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


ELF-GOVERNMENT, like community of goods, is a 
beautiful idea—beautiful, that is, on paper. Whether, 
in practice, it be possible, or, if possible, whether it would be 
safer than Caset’s Icarian Paradise, admits of some question. 
Nevertheless, it is a beautiful idea—so fair, that men whom 
no other beauty in heaven or earth can awaken to enthusiasm 
are awakened by it to love, and to labour, and to do valiant 
battle in its defence—so fair, that not a few country squires 
and jog-trot farmers who do not even know what an “ idea” 
means, and who would probably receive the word with a sus- 
picious shake of the head, as something “ French” and “revolu- 
tionary,” still are, in this one respect, “men who have an 
idea,” though unconsciously to themselves. 


No doubt, it is a noble idea, that a man, a parish, or 
a nation, should be self-contained, independent, self-governed. 
But in practice, a man has no right to say that he governs 
himself, on any system of metaphysics allowed among thinkers, 
any more than on his own experience. All he finds is, 
that certain parts and faculties of him govern the rest, and, 
in so doing, have to fight a perpetual battle, not without 
daily defeat and disgrace. Those who have spoken most 
wisely on man’s duty of self-government, whether Piaro, 
the Stoics, or St. Pau, have given no more complete idea of 
it than that of a conquest of “the flesh by the spirit”—of 
the appetites, sentiments, and opinions by the reason. They 
have always, moreover, described such a conquest as im- 
possible without the inspiration of some higher and external 
power—in short, of an aristocracy, or government by the 
best, which in practice must depend on whether the best 
happen also to be the strongest. And that the same is the case 
with a nation, what educated man does not know?) What 
attempt at complete Self-government (“ democracy” as it is 
now inaccurately called) has not brought out all the more 
strongly the necessity of some central authority—an autho- 
rity which needs to be the more despotic the more complete 
the freedom of the many. What self-governed community 
has not required, in order to prevent the evils of a 
mere “ochlocracy,” or government by the changeful 
passions of the mob, some “ Dictator,’ “Committee of 
Public Safety,” or, as in a neighbouring nation, an autocrat 
pure and simple? It were well if our modern ultra-liberals, 
who mistake for true democracy mere “arithmocracy,” or 
government by the majority, would recollect that Miuton 
himself, whom they admire as the great apostle of their 
dogma, makes no scruple of again and again asserting the 
ultimate right of the minority, however small, to coerce the 


majority, as often as they are assured that they are in the 
right and the majority in the wrong; nor does he hesitate 
to find, in CromweELu’s despotism, a deliverance from the 
anarchy and selfishness of the “ multitude,” to whom he can 
use as hard epithets as any old cavalier. 


And if it be thus with the individual and the nation, 
why not with the smaller corporations which lie between the 
nation and the individual in the scale of society? Why 
should it not be so in a parish? Or rather, why should we 
not confess that it is so in theory, when we see it to be so 
in fact? <A parish is no more self-governed than a man ora 
nation. It is governed, and always will be, by the two or 
three most active men in it, who are for that very reason 
the most interested in keeping up the false watchword of 
“ Self-government,” because, by so doing, they keep the 
government of the parish in their own hands, and flatter the 
pride and passion of the majority till it becomes their easy 
tool. Let us look first at the case of an average country 
parish—a town parish will furnish matter enough for sepa- 
rate consideration. Let us suppose an average country 
parish, with (what it has not always) a resident squire, eight 
or ten farmers, and some thirty or forty rate-payers beside. 
In theory and law, the majority of the rate-payers choose their 
guardians and overseers of the poor. In practice and fact, 
who chooses them? Go to the vestry and see. There sit in 
conclave four worthies, with, possibly, the rector (if there be 
one) in the chair. There are Farmer Srru, the last year's 
Guardian ; Farmer Brown, the last year’s Overseer; Farmer 
Jones, the last year’s parish Churchwarden; and Farmer 
Rostnsoy, the last year’s Surveyor of the Highways. Where 
are the other farmers? Minding their bullocks. They are 
brothers, or brothers-in-law, or uncles, or cousins of Smira 
and his colleagues; and they are farmers likewise, and can 
trust Smiru and his peers to take care of the parish, and of 
them. Where are the rate-payers? In the fields at work. 
The vestry is called for eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
they are not going to lose half-a-day’s work by attending it. 
Besides, if they came, they would be much too wise to lose 
their work by voting against their own employers, especially 
on matters of which they understand nothing whatever. 
So there the four worthies sit, and play at a sort of official 
game of puss-in-the-corner. Brown becomes Surveyor, vice 
Rosinson, who is made Churchwarden; JoNnEs becomes 
Overseer, vice Brown, who takes the post of Surveyor; while 
Smirn remains Guardian, as before. For the Guardian’s post 
is the most important, and it is not every man who can fill 
it, or who chooses to fill it. In the first place, it is an 
invidious office. A Guardian must be ready to be hated 
by the poor—sometimes deservedly, sometimes undeservedly 
— if he does for them no more than he is absolutely com- 
pelled to do, Nay, he must be prepared to be hated by 
them for acts for which not he, but the whole Board 
of Guardians for the Union is responsible, and in which 
he himself has been out-voted; and it is not every man 
who can bear continual suspicion, grumbling, complaints, 
and “hot water” of every kind, especially if he does 
not deserve them. On the other hand, if he tries to do 
for the poor the utmost which the law allows him, he 
is certain to find himself in still hotter water with his fellow 
farmers and guardians—men of his own class, whose enmity 
is, of course, more disagreeable to him than that of the poor— 
and to be grumbled at as a man who “ won't keep the rates 
down.” So that, in practice, the one qualification for a Poor- 
law Guardian has come to be (over and above a certain 
amount of business habits) the will and the art to “keep 
the rates down;” and liberal and high-spirited men—as all 
know who have had much practical acquaintance with the 
working of: the Poor-law—dislike and decline the office. 
Unable to battle against the meanness, stupidity, and bad 
temper of a majority of the Board—who are probably talking 
all at once on seven different matters, not one of them relevant 
to the question in hand—they find that they can employ their 
time better in cultivating their own land; and so they too 
often leave the ollice of Guardian to the meanest-spirited 
farmer in the parish, who combines with that meanness a spice 
of personal courage or moral effrontery. And thus “ Parochial 
Self-government” is, in fact, a government by two or three 
of by no means the best, most generous, or most wise 
parishioners. 

“ Alas! then,” cries the reader, “for the parish! How 
miserable and neglected the poor must be! How ill- 
administered the Poor-law!” Not in the least. There will 
be, here and there, cases of great hardship, as there would be 
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under any system which should not, like the old Poor-law, 
actually set a premium on improvidence and profligacy, and 

rofess—which no Poor-law ought to do—to remove the 
disease of pauperism, instead of simply palliating its symptoms. 
But on the whole, the poor of the parish will be well cared 
for, relieved in sickness—often far more bountifully than 
those who are not paupers—and supported in old age. And 
why? How does a law work so well which is administered 
by Mr. SmrrH and his peers, men who probably have as few 
motives, save that of self-interest, to stir them up, as any men 
on earth? Because there sit three gentlemen in Somerset 
House, who, to their honour be it said, do their work more 
faithfully, fairly, and industriously than perhaps any other 
official body in England, and who, on due complaint, 
will command Mr. Sairn to do his duty, if he neglects 
it, within four-and-twenty hours, and, if he refuses, 
will send down an official of their own to do it for him. 
And so the dead sham of parochial Self-government 
_ works on harmlessly enough, because there stands over 
it, rod in hand, the live fact of a very powerful and disin- 
terested despotism. 


But what has all this to do with Sanitary Reform? 
Simply this—that the authority for the removal of nuisances 
and all other matters prejudicial to the health of the parish 
is practically vested, by the 18 and 19 of Victoria, in our 
friends, Smirnx the Guardian, Brown the Surveyor, and 
Jones the Overseer ; but that, unfortunately for the parish, 
they have not the least intention of exercising that authority. 
In the first place, they don’t believe a word of these new- 
fangled “ Doctors’ notions.” They hold the Board of Health to 
be the abomination of desolation itself, only less inimical to 
the first principle of English liberty, viz., Self-government, 
than the Pope and the Jesuits. In the next place, what- 
ever improvements are made must of course be paid for, 
and the expenses not recovered must be met out of the 
rates; whilst their business is to keep the rates down, not to 
increase them. The expenses, on the other hand, which 
can be recovered, would have to be recovered from them- 
selves, or from their own brothers, uncles, cousins, pot- 
companions, with whom they discuss prices at the ordinary 
every market day, and read Bell’s Life at the public house 
every Sunday evening; for half the cottages in the parish, 
and those the most wretched and dilapidated half, have been 
let to the farmers with their farms—shame that it should be 
so! But shall a man turn on his own flesh and blood? Do 
we expect to find three or four Brutvses in every village, 
who will execute justice on their own sons, more majorum? 
Besides, Sarr and his peers have an excuse in justice on 
their side. They have, most probably, no leases. They hold 
their farms on rack-rent, or on two years’ agreements, and the 
cottages were already unfit for human habitation when they 
“took to” them. Is it fair, then, to ask them to remove 
evils which they did not produce, and to expend capital on 
cottages which may be taken out of their hands at six 
months’ notice? Certainly not. Neither is it fair on them 
to ask them to exercise their authority for the removal of 
nuisances belonging to the other cottages, which are still in 
the squire’s hands, and pay rent directly to the landholder. 
If they charge to him the costs of making those cottages 
fit for human beings to dwell in, he will turn them out of 
their farms. ‘They know that; and he knows that they 
know it; and therefore the Act remains a dead letter, save 
in the case of some poor fellow who is a frecholder or copy- 
holder of a cottage with an acre or two of land. On him 
and his nuisances the Act is brought to bear valiantly and 
sternly enough. And why? Because he is no man’s brother, 
or cousin, or tenant; and his bit of freehold is a Naboth’s 
vineyard, which every farmer who has a little ready money— 
and the squire also, though he may have no ready money— 
will be glad to buy for himself, and meanwhile, will make 
as expensive and di eable as possible to the owner, lest, 
becoming too fond of it, he should be unwilling to sell when 
they are ready to buy. 


But cannot the Poor-Law Board compel Guardian Suit 
to do his duty? Not in the least. It can compel him to 
feed and comfort the poor at a great expense, after they 
have caught the fever ; but it cannot compel him to remove, 
at a much less expense, the nuisances which have produced 
that fever. It may cure, but it must not prevent. That 
would be to interfere with the sacred idea of “ Self-govern- 
ment”—in plain English, with the government of the poor by 

ir employers. One would have fancied it simple and 
rational enough to have given the Poor-Law Board the same 


ultimate power of coercion in sanitary cases which it has now 
in cases of medical relief—at least in country parishes—and 
to have vested local sanitary powers, not in the guardians of 
individual parishes, some 16000 in number, but in the boards 
of each Union, some 600 in number, thus making use of an 
organization already existing, and enabling a central authority 
to act upon a number of bodies not too numerous for prac- 
tical supervision. There may be objections to such a plan, 
but the only one which at present occurs to us is, that the 
Poor-Law Commissioners have done so much good with the 
power already in their hands that any further means of 
doing good might be a moral snare to them, and might tempt 
them to forget the due cultivation of Christian humility. 


MEDEA IN LONDON. 


WO cases of infanticide, tried at the Old Bailey Sessions 

on last Wednesday week, give rise to some disagreeable 
reflections. The parallel which they present is so close that 
they may be considered typical. They exhibit precisely the 
same features, and they were disposed of in the same morning, 
with exactly the same results. A mother of illegitimate 
children at Hoxton murdered two of her infants by cutting 
their throats—a married woman at Chelsea flung her two 
children into the Thames. The unmarried Mepkga, like the 
Colchian princess—so at least it was at first said—slaughtered 
her offspring because her paramour contemplated a more 


slegitimate alliance ; while the married woman plunged her 


helpless children into the river because she fancied that they 
were affected with a congenital disease which would only 
entail on them a life of suffering and disease. She preferred 
their immediate death to their lingering pains. In either 
case, relatives were found to depose that the accused 
came of a tainted stock. Madness was traced in the family ; 
and without a struggle against the force or relevancy of this 
single fact, the women were both acquitted on the ground of 
insanity. 

In the present state of the law, we are not going to 
question these verdicts. We take up the subject on more 
general grounds. And first, we must say that this doctrine 
of hereditary madness opens a wide door to immunity from 
responsibility. How few are the families in which such a 
taint cannot, at one time or other, be detected! A woman 
has a temporary access of delirium after her confinement— 
does she thenceforth cease to be responsible? Is madness 
itself an affection always beyond control? What is meant 
by the test, which is in these and similar cases so summarily 
appealed to, and so systematically admitted, that, at 
the moment of crime, the murderer is unable to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong? Is not the real fact 
rather that, in the paroxysm of passion, the criminal 
is unable to resist the temptation of sin? And why 
unable? Does not the struggle very often prove the 
capacity to resist ? 

It must be observed that the characteristic of these cases is, 
that they are instances of so-called monomania. No evidence 
was produced that, in any other relation of life, the mind of 
either of these women was unhinged. Each of them, after 
deliberation and choice, preferred the death of her children— 
the one to their sickly, the other to their dishonoured, life. 
The impulse had long existed. The victims died under no 
sudden access of fury—their fate was the practical conclusion 
to a moral argument. In other words, these infanticides are 
instances of moral insanity. They are not simply the result 
of an illusion—they are logical deductions from a false ethical 
principle. There is obviously great danger in admitting this 
doctrine of moral insanity, especially when it is a great and 
unnatural crime which proves the disease. The criminal 
must be conscious of the difference between right and wrong, 
if he argues that it is a less wrong to put an end to a suffer- 
ing and precarious life than to commit its issues to Divine 
Providence. All that the monomania, if such it is, consists 
in, is that the person labouring under it considers that death 
is preferable to an unhappy existence. 

Such is the particular form of monomania displayed in the 
cases before us. It may be added, that monomania itself is a 
dangerous term—so* dangerous that, in the hands of those 
slippery moralists, the medico-legalists, the term simply ex- 
hausts, by successive stages, the possibility of moral respon- 
sibility. We now hear of nia and dipsomania as 
recognised pleas, which release the agent from responsibility 
under these particular provinces of morals, Prove that a 
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person is under the uncontrollable, or rather uncontrolled, 
passion of drinking or thieving, and the classical writers, such 
as Mare, and, we believe, Esqutrot, allow the excuse. It 
needs but a single step to parcel out the whole domain of 
moral action into separate regions of irresponsibility. Why 
not phonomania and pornomania? Once admit these addi- 
tions to the medico-legal vocabulary, and violations—that is, 
criminal violations—of the Seventh and Eighth Command- 
ments become impossible. 


Next comes in the consideration, how far crimes of this 
class result from morbid imitation, and how far this imitation 
discharges responsibility. We all remember that it was a 
fashion, a few years ago, for people to throw themselves 
from the Monument; and history has recorded the preva- 
lence of the poisoning mania throughout Europe. The pub- 
licity given to cases at present harrowing the public mind 
is likely enough to revive it—especially as they reveal the 
fearful facilities for the crime. It is a curious fact that, in 
the very neighbourhood where one of these recent acts of 
infanticide occurred, at Hoxton, about ten years ago, a man 
named Gites cut the throats of two of his children under 
circumstances closely resembling those of the murder com- 
mitted by the woman M‘Nemu. We fear that, looking at 
the comparative immunity which has attended these two 
cases, we have not heard the last of the modern imitators of 
Mepea. They bear a suspicious affinity to the Esher tragedy 
of the year before last. 

But let us go back a step in the argument. The true 
question is not as to the irresistibility of the impulse, but 
rather whether a person is or is not responsible for such loss 
of self-control. Nakedly stated, the irresistible influence 
proves nothing. A criminal propensity is not, in fact, re- 
sisted—and we plunge to the conclusion that it could not 
have been resisted. Every crime is committed under the 
absence of control over our actions; but the English law 
very properly does not allow impunity to a ruffian under 
the irresistible dominion of drink or rage. The stress laid 
by the Judges in M‘Nauauren’s case on the fact that he was 
not conscious of right or wrong at the moment of the com- 
mission of the murder, was at variance with this sound 
principle of our jurisprudence. Such a mode of reasoning 
excludes that responsibility which the law very properly 
attaches to drunkards. In a word, the law of England does 
not infer irresistibility from non-resistance. 

For our own part, we think that much service would be 
done to criminal jurisprudence if medical evidence gene- 
rally were placed under stricter rules than it is at present. 
Nothing can be more vague and unsatisfactory than the way 
in which such evidence, especially as regards questions of 
insanity, is received. It is well known that there are medical 
authorities who hold that every mind is unsound in some parti- 
cular, perfect sanity being an attribute denied to our fallen 
nature; and with such doctors, it is needless to say that 
crime itself is a sufficient proof of irresponsibility. Again, 
some of the higher authorities have a theory to support, or 
a pet distinction to illustrate. They have certain metaphy- 
sical, or psychological, or even physiological doctrines to 
maintain, or they have an antagonist writer to confute ; and 
unconsciously, therefore, they strain the facts of the parti- 
cular case to support their abstract theory. Or, descending 
lower in the profession, evidence is received on these most 
difficult and delicate questions from common practitioners, of 
little experience and less education, as to the tests of insanity 
—and this, too, by judges of learning and prudence. Yet it 
is not too much to say of such evidence that its arrogance is 
often only equalled by its shallowness. The plea of insanity 
is too serious to be left to the chance-medley conjectures 
and haphazard tests of the Union doctor. With the increas- 
ing reluctance of juries to convict in any case of murder, 
medical testimony requires more effectual safeguards and 
checks than it receives in the ordinary assize practice ; and 
we think that the suggestion thrown out for a permanent 
board of medical referees on criminal charges might at any 
rate be seriously entertained. The employment of profes- 
sional and responsible assessors in Admiralty cases, and the 
official evidence of the Trinity Board pilots, afford an illus- 
tration in point. The recognised tests of insanity—such as 
the want of motive, the subsequent or antecedent conduct 
of the criminal, and the absence of accomplices—the exist- 

ence and relevancy of alleged delusions, and the whole doc- 
trine of monomania, are matters far too obscure and complex 
‘to be left to the judgment or prejudices of the general run 
of medical witnesses, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


6c AME toi, et Dieu t’aidera,” is a maxim the truth of which 

is not prematurely breaking upon our young archi. 
tects. The Royal Academy nominally represented their art, as 
well as painting and sculpture, in its annual exhibition; and 
accordingly one of the smaller closets in Trafalgar Square was 
dubbed the Architectural Room, and set apart for the display of the 
architectural studies, real and imaginary, possible and impossible, 
which were annually tendered. So great a privilege, however, 
appeared in time liable to abuse ; and certain it was that those 
who were honoured by it did not seem adequately grateful. The 
Architectural Room soon became the West Room—oil paint. 
ings overflowed into it with a strong spring tide—and the 
table upon which space had been found for some half-dozen 
models was discarded in favour of a visitors’ settee. On one 
occasion, indeed, architecture was not even allowed the half of 
po West Room, but was actually removed to the “ condemned 
cell.” 

For awhile, this degradation of a noble and important art was 
borne, if not patiently, at least helplessly. At last, however, a few 
years back, a free Architectural Exhibition was organized, which, 
after various fluctuations of time and place, has since the last 
season found its locale in the Suffolk-street Gallery, and its time 
in the winter months. Hitherto, the performance has fallen 
decidedly below the intention—the reason for which, no doubt, 
is to a great extent to be found in the enterprise not having dared 
to assume an independent attitude. Up to the present year, the 
resuscitation of drawings already shown at the Royal Academ 
was not forbidden, and the walls of the new Exhibition accord. 
ingly not unfrequently presented an aspect not a little ludicrous 
to those whose memories were retentive enough to carry them 
back over a few years of Trafalgar Square. This season, how. 
ever, the managers have taken the wiser and bolder course of 
refusing any drawing previously exhibited in London; and we 
may therefore reckon the current Exhibition as the first bond 
Jfide attempt to supply, by voluntary organization, that annual 
congress of specimens in one of the three fine arts which ought 
to Ws provided ungrudgingly within the chambers of the Royal 
Academy. 

Of on a neither that body nor any other can make its Archi- 
tectural Exhibition as perfect as one of painting or sculpture, for 
the obvious reason that exhibitions of the two latter arts collect 
together the actual results—the things themselves which have 
to be shown. An Architectural Exhibition, on the other hand, 
can only give us, through the medium of one or other of those very 
arts, the effigies of the things desired to be made public. More- 
over, these effigies are themselves liable to falsification, either 
to their advantage or their disadvantage, according to the capa- 
city and the honesty of the draughtsman or modeller employed. 
Still there was no reason, because of this inherent imperfection, 
that the Academy, after undertaking to provide that important 
exhibition, should do so in a manner calculated to render the 
imperfection more glaring and more irremediable than the nature 
of the case required. 

Above all things, an Architectural Exhibition demands ample 
wall and table space, in order, by multiplied plans, elevations, 
sections, and models, to give something like a complete and 
artistic expression to the more important buildings which it brings 
to the bar of public criticism. This was just what the Academ 
never would give. Accordingly, our architects have too mue 
fallen into the reprehensible custom of exclusively exhibiting, not 
designs, but what are technically known as “ Academy Draw- 
ings,” i.e., showy water-colour po wm executed by a class of 

ainters who lay themselves out for this special profession. 

heir function is to trick out their employers’ works with all the 
unscrupulous effects which a bold application of chiaro-scuro, 
indiscriminate proportions, ad libitum trees, big red flowers, and 
smart ladies with pronounced shawls, lounging about, &c. &c., 
can contribute towards bewildering the judgment. These per- 
— drawings are of course not only pretty, but useful, when 
they are shown together with the severe truth-telling plans, 
elevations, and sections, which cannot delude except in 
almost impossible way of direct falsification. When, however, 
they are employed, not as the supplement but as the substitute, 
they indicate and encourage a low estimate of the respon- 
sibilities which a public bey incurs in opening, and architects 
in accepting, an exhibition. An architect knows that he 
cannot openly trifle with his employer, and pry ty! the 
bond fide drawings are always at the disposal of the latter. 
But the public can be trifled with, and so it is forced to 
accept and be thankful for showy water-colours where it 
expected architectural designs. This system is, we believe, ex- 
clusively insular; and the French expressed no small amount © 
astonishment during the late Exhibition, when they beheld so 
many pretty pictures and so few measured designs representing 
the architecture of England. It might be a question how far 
our architects owe it to this very practice, that the awards then 
given so egregiously failed in finding out the best talent. At 
the same time, the minor species of French critics found easy 
means of cloaking their own absurd ignorance of English men 
and things, by running off upon senseless laudations of 
* charmantes aquarelles’’ submitted to their gaze. F 

We are far from wishing to imply that the present Archi- 
tectural Exhibition presents a very marked improvement ™ 
this respect. We wish it did. Butit certainly offends less than 
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the Royal Academy is wont to do; and yet its wall-space is not 
adequately covered. As architects become more and more ac- 
customed to the possession, not of superabundant, but of moderate 
elbow-room, in that proportion will their self-respect lead 
them, first one and then the other, not to commit their reputations 
to the concocters of flashy drawings on the George Robins prin- 
ciple. Plans may, perhaps, come last—but plans are indispen- 
sable; and they need not take up any room, if they are arranged, 
for the reference of the cognoscente, in portfolios lying on the 
Exhibition tables, each of which might be indorsed on the 
—_— correspondingly to the numbers of the elevations on the 
wall. 
In the actual Exhibition, we observe the names of but few of 
the leaders of the profession. Different causes may be assigned 
for this absence. As regards those who belong to the Royal 
Academy, the regulations of that Institution impose a prohibition 

ainst exhibiting except within its walls; and to this we con- 
clude we owe the absence of Mr. Scott, who has heretofore 
generously enriched the rising Exhibition. The seniors who are 
not members of that body might, we think, accept the new 


_ Institution as having already established its position as a vehicle 


for introducing their works to the public. 

The recent competition for the Oxford Museum furnishes 
several specimens. Among them are those of Mr. E. M. Barry, 
who sent in three designs, of which one gained the second 

mium ; the two others were unnoticed. We think it would 

ve been wiser if he had not brought the latter before the 

blic with his name. One of them resembles a magnified villa 
in Italian, and the other a villa in pointed—neither possessing any 
distinctive character. Mr. Gariand, who gained the sixth pre- 
mium, likewise exhibits. His design, in late Continental pointed, 
ane a creditable acquaintance with detail in the shape of 
high roofs, crestings, &c., but is deficient in point and force. 
None of the other competitors who exhibited in Suffolk-street 
need, we think, be surprised that their contributions were 
rejected—they are all modifications of Italian. One design 
strikingly resembles stables on an enlarged scale; while another 
displays four angular towers, giving his whole otherwise mono- 
tonous pile the appearance of being borrowed from St. John’s 
Church, Westminster. The new Birmingham and Midland 
Institute is also largely represented on the present occasion, 
in various designs showing different modifications of classical 
architecture, which we need not particularize. 

Among the most interesting studies are several of that peculiar 
class of palatial structures, destined either for warehouses or for 
club chambers, which are every day springing up in the thorough- 
fares of our large towns, and already promise to go far to relieve 
the mean monotony of the London streets, and to transform Man- 
chester in appearance, as it has been transformed in law, from a 
town toa city. Living as English families do in self-contained 
houses, it is in this class of building mainly that our architects 
find scope for that display of the principles of palatial composition 
for which every one of the many-apartmented houses of a Conti- 
nental town is available. We are far from saying that all, or even 
the majority, of those already built are successful ; but every year 
we notice an improvement in general effect, in purity and rich- 
ness of detail, as well as in actual height and bulk over preceding 
structures. Among those now exhibited, we were struck with the 
‘designs for the warehouse at Manchester, in course of erection for 
the Messrs. Watts, by Messrs. Travers and Mangall, of the pro- 
digious dimensions of 300 feet in length, with a Tepth of go, and 
height of 115, of Yorkshire stone, and to cost, we are told, exclu- 
sively of site, &c., 45,000/. The style is rather mixed, Byzantine 
features being introduced with a sky line of Italian, or rather 
Elizabethan character. Nevertheless, its size being considered, 
the effect of the building must be very imposing, while the zeal for 
something more than mere utility on the part of the erector is 
highly creditable. Offices in the ‘same city by Mr. Waterhouse 
also merit a passing notice. More artistic are the Tavistock 
Chambers, which Mr. C. Gray is now rearing at the corner of 
Tavistock and Southampton strects, in which he boldly attempts 
a considerable amount of external constructional polychrome, 
while many of his details are borrowed from the Romanesque style. 

f the application of pure pointed style to street and house 
architecture—a problem which the world will regard now with 
very different eyes from what it would have done twenty years 
since—we have several specimens, though none of them are for 
buildings on a large scale. The most successful is a house now 
being erected for, we are told, the small sum of 2300/., at 
Birmingham, by Mr. J. C. Chamberlain, in red, white, and blue 
bricks, with Bath stone dressings, and further enriched exter- 
nally by encaustic tiles. The style partakes of Italian pointed, 
a form of Gothic from which much assistance may be gathered 
towards adapting medieval architecture to the modern domestic 
and public wants of street building. Messrs. Beadel, Son, and 
Chancellor, are named as the architects of a covered homestead, 
with steam machinery, at Hains Hill, Berkshire, in red brick, 
which is commendable for a truthfulness and simplicity of treat- 
ment evolving effective grouping. We are sorry to see this 
design attributed to a firm of three, when it must have been the 
work of one man. Architectural partnerships, however useful 
commercially, are a decided clog upon art, for they check origi- 
nality in the forward partner, while the copyist and the man of 


sibility are tempted to take refuge under corporate irrespon- 


Some of our readers may remember—though most will probably 
have forgotten—the name of a French architect, M. Horeau, who 
gained some temporary notoriety six years ago, from _nearl 
winning the first prize for the then prospective ‘ Great Exhibi- 
tion.” M. Horeau, at all events, is determined to revive the 
general consciousness of his existence, and so he sends a huge 
and sketchy water-colour, with a long description, of which the 
first words are: ‘‘ Frontispiece of several schemes and sketches 
for rendering London and its environs more salubrious and more 
agreeable.” Out of Nephelococcygia or (not to mention similar 
institutions in not yet salubrious London) Charenton, we never 
beheld anything so monstrous. Crystal Palaces gone wild— 

ublic monuments seen in bad dreams—a bridge over the 

hames in one span, straddled by a big iron structure, arch 
and pyramid in one, and a grim statue at top—and finally, 
a tices caught and kept stationary to serve as finger-post 
to the Universal Exhibition ; these are some of the materials 
composing this Frontispiece—of brass. M. Horeau may be 
satisfied that he has gained one point—he has established 
beyond a cavil his own position in point of taste and sense, 
and has made the question of his ever being employed for 
any work, public or private, one to which there can be but a 
single reply. 

The specimens of ecclesiastical architecture exhibited are 
numerous. That they represent the actual condition of this 
important speciality, we cannot admit, missing from the catalogue 
the names (among others) of R. Brandon, Butterfield, Ferrey, 
Hansom, Scott, and Street. Most of the churches given are repro- 
ductions—more or less faithful and spirited, though frequently 
failures—of the first and middle styles of pointed architecture. 
Occasionally, however, a bold innovation is attempted—often 
more bold than thoroughly satisfactory—as when Mr. C. Gray, in a 
suburban church, tries the effect of trefoiling all his arches, and 
Mr. Truefitt, in a work in erection at Manchester, discards 
altogether moulding and chamfer. Under this head, we must 
notice Mr. Clutton’s design for the now abandoned Training 
Institution of the National Society, which, but for inconceivable 
mismanagement—for which he is in no way responsible—would 
have been built in Victoria-street. It is a collegiate pile of the 
middle pointed style, with the chapel the most prominent feature, 
and deserves great credit for the altitude (a main point in modern 
town architecture) given to the building. A gothic church built 
in Rome by an Englishman would appear an incredible combina- 
tion of circumstances, and yet it seems that Mr. Wigley—who- 
ever he may be—is actually fulfilling them. 

We regret to see Carpenter posthumously represented by two 
interiors of a restoration, and by some lithographs upon a small 
scale, which will give the general visitor a very inadequate im- 
pression of his capacities. e was, indeed, a much greater man 
than the world, during his lifetime, gave him credit for. The 
exquisite purity and proportion of his mind led him rather to 
seek for the exhibition of those qualities in his works than to 
strive after startling effects; and yet, rightly comprehended, 
he was one of our most original architects. e believe 
that, with all the drawbacks of delicate health and an early 
death, he has left enough behind to found a durable and 
increasing reputation, and to prove to posterity that, with life 
and vigour preserved, his later works would have been of still 
higher 

As might be anticipated, we find numerous specimens of those 
cemetery chapels which imperative legislation 1s raising all over 
England, in much the same way as a hot autumnal sun after rain 
brings up the mushrooms. Upon those which are shown in Suffolk- 
street, we have a single criticism to make ; and that is, that with 
all their diversity in feeble attempts after originality, they are, 
one and all, miserable failures. e universal style adopted is 
that which is decidedly best suited (by the common consent of all 
—Churchman, Congregationalist, Roman Catholic, and Baptist, 
each of whom now uses it) for religious buildings—the pointed. 
But here our must end. Even in an architectural aspect, the 
application of this style is marked by no force. We see suash coven 
tricity, but little poetry of invention. In graver respects, the build- 
ings are still less deserving of approbation. They seem constructed 
upon the simple principle of making the dissenting chapel as like 
a church, and the church-chapel as like a meeting-house, as pos- 
sible, except in those instances when both are jumbled together 
in a single omnibus erection. This method of proceeding is very 
little complimentary to either form of Christianity, and singu- 
larly inappropriate in the present instance. Irrespectively of 
theological differences, and of the natural feelings of regret, 
hope, or sympathy which all acts of interment are meant to 
symbolize, and which one party considers that it best fulfils in 
one way, and another in a different one, it is a fact that the 
Church theory of burial is that of a set service, while the Dis- 
senting one is antagonistic to a fixed form of words. Common 
sense, then, ought to dictate that respect should be shown to 
these differences, by embodying each idea, with equal structural 
magnificence, in the respective cemetery chapels. But this is just 
the reverse of what we find; and so the results are simply 
deplorable. We much regret this, when we consider what a 
field was opened for talent, undeveloped or neglected, in the 
sudden and inevitable demand for so much architecture, which 
the new law of extra-mural interment created. The reason is 
not difficult to seek—viz., the absence, except in a few centres 
of population, of architects proper, and the superabundance of 
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builders and surveyors. Each locality of course gave the work 
to its own man—and the probabilities were that its own man 
was about as fitted to grapple with the emergency as the 
regimental bandmaster would be to lead a forlorn hope. We 
can at least gather experience from discomfiture—a usual thing 
enough in other affairs as well as architecture, but not the more 
consolatory on that account. 

There is a feature in the present Exhibition which was not 
absent from that of last year, but which now comes out with 
greater prominence than heretofore, and which we welcome with 
considerable satisfaction—the display of materials and of manu- 
factures, useful and ornamental, employed in the construction of 
buildings. If for no other end than as a perpetual monition 
to the architect that his work is only going to begin, and 
not approaching its conclusion, when the design has been 
achieved, we consider that these tangible evidences of habitation 
as the end of building are exceedingly appropriate in an archi- 
tectural exposition. Only they must not be allowed to usurp 
the first place ; and, above all things, the Exhibition must not be 
allowed to sink into a bazaar. If such an abuse is permitted, 
farewell to its ever fulfilling its higher mission of artistic 
progress. 

Upon the whole, the present Exhibition decidedly shows ad- 
vance. At the same time, we should be very sorry if it were 
accepted, either at home or abroad, as the criterion of the actual 
condition of architecture in England. | There is enough stuff’ in 
it to prove that our young architects have begun to think. The 
enlargement of the catalogue of materials, whether for construc- 
tive or decorative ends, which modern science has made available, 
is now no longer a subject of controversy, hardly even of hesi- 
tation. But what is wanted is that combined steadiness and 
facility in the application of those materials which nothing can 
give but the systematizing among us of architecture as a learned 
and liberal profession. Our architects deal with iron and glass, 
and with constructive polychromy, through the marbles of 
nature and the ceramic ware of art, in an empiric spirit. One 
of them accordingly succeeds, and another fails, according to 
his individual genius, learning, and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. This is well under present circumstances ; for otherwise 
they would have to forego their use altogether. Splendide 
errare is a better condition for the architectural England of 1856 
than to be ever crawling on in the tame, dead correctness of the 
schools. Still, for a permanence, so chaotic a condition of things 
would be intolerable. Equally intolerable would be the per- 
petuation and enlargement of the scholastic yoke, by simply 
remodelling the Academies so as to create an individual tyranny 
over each distinctive style. In architecture, as in all matters, 
the difficult and delicate, but not impossible, juste milieu has to 
be hit off—the junction of order and rule with individual liberty. 
In architecture it has, we are convinced, to be attained by 
reforming—we should rather say creating—a liberal system of 
education for the architectural student, which shall be stringent 
before the diploma can be granted, while, when he has once 
graduated, the ‘‘ Master of Architecture” ought to be free to 
help in making or marring the national taste. 


A REVOLUTION IN A CORNER. 


HE London Gazette of yesterday week contained the some- 
time expected announcement that the universally respected 
Baron Parke had been called to the Upper House by the title of 
Lord Wensleydale. It also contained an unexpected corollary 
that the enjoyment of the Peerage by the Parke family is limited 
to the “ natural life” of the first and last Baron Wensleydale. 
It may be within the prerogative of the Crown to create life- 
eerages; but this right has, centuries ago, been allowed to fall 
into perfect desuetude, except in the single case (and this hardly 
an exception) of an eldest son called up during his father’s life- 
time for one of his baronies—in which case the ad interim peer 
becomes, as it were, a co-partner with the head of his house. 
So the question irresistibly presses itself—Why make so great 
an innovation in the case of Baron Parke? And, in the second 
place, why make it so secretly and so shortly before the meeting 
of Parliament, when the change might and ought to have been 
discussed, if not embodied in some enactment? And, finally, 
why make it in the case of one who, even if raised to the peerage 
upon the ordinary terms, would, it is known, have been the 
last as well as the first Lord Wensleydale? It is self-evident 
that the precedent here set involves a revolution in the actual 
condition of the Upper House; and yet it has been effected, not 
uietly and unostentatiously—these are words too mild to paint 
the transaction—but absolutely in the darkest darkness, when 
men’s minds were running on Paris, or St. Petersburg, or Kars, 
or Palmer, on any and everything, in fact, but the constitution 
of the hereditary branch of the Legislature. 

The question has nothing in the world to do with a matter 
which has often been discussed, viz., whether a class of legal 
“prelates” with life seats in the Upper House might not be 
created, matching the ecclesiastical preiates. There is much, we 
grant, to be said for this innovation. But the creation of the 
aingernge of Wensleydale is no instalment of som the 
reverse. very one knows, as it happens, that the new Lord was 
a Judge, and is a Peer because his great ability and learning will 


make him a most valuable addition to that small knot of peers 
who are competent to sit on appeals. But this consideration 
does not, and cannot, appear upon his patent. He is Lord 
Wensleydale simply and absolutely, though he has been a Judge 
—just as Lord Gough is a Lord simply and absolutely, though 
he has been a Commander-in-Chief; but, unlike Lord Gough, he 
is the one peer for centuries who has been created on the excep- 
tional footing of a life tenure. ‘ 


Even supposing that the innovation were, in its most ex. 
tended form, an advantage—assuming it to be desirable to create 
a class of life peers, not only out of the law, but out of all other 
professions—is that any reason why the act should be so crudely, 
and apparently so inconsiderately done? There are questions of 
descent attaching even to a life-peerage, which must be defined 
one way or the other, and which ought to have been defined bya 
competent authority before the class to which they apply came 
into existence. A life-peer may have children, sons and , aM en 
—what is their style and their precedence? Is a life-peer’s eldest 
son to have, all his days, the rank of the eldest son of an here. 
ditary peer? This would seem absurd. Then, is he to be, as it 
were, his own younger brother? There is no absolute reason why 
he should hold that position ; and yet it would seem the most sen. 
sible plan, for the third alternative—his sinking with his brothers 
into simple esquires—is one which would hardly be tolerated by 
that national feeling in favour of the peerage, which, in spite of 
radical blusterers, still exists. But the embroglio does not end 
here. What is to become of the daughters? By the old pre. 
scription of English precedence, all daughters are of equal pri- 
mogeniture, and take the rank of their eldest brother. If the 
eldest son of a life-peer is not to have equal rank with the eldest 
son of an hereditary one, then either a new system must be 
devised to regulate the daughters’ precedence, which only 
regards the eldest son, ignoring all others, or all the daughters 
will rank above their brothers. So long as life-peerages are 
limited to baronies and viscounties, of course these entangle. 
ments will be less conspicuous; but we are bound in theory 
to anticipate life grants of those higher titles which involve 
courtesy lords and ladies, and to provide for them, unless it 
can be shown that the notion of manufacturing life dukes would 
= intolerable to a Minister angling for votes when parties run 
close. 

We shall not be accused of any yellowplush veneration for 
mere rank because we make these observations. The whole 
subject of honourables, courtesy lords, Ladies Agatha, Bea- 
trice, &c. &e., is of course utterly frivolous in itself, in comparison 
with the great constitutional question of the best composition of 
the Upper House. But still there is a system of precedence, of 
considerable antiquity—and it is not a little thought of in many 
quarters. A wise and provident Administration would therefore 
have taken it into consideration, and not have precipitated an 
— which must, if nakedly made, involve inextricable con- 

usion. 

In a word, the reason of the late step, calmly viewed, is as 
inexplicable as its reality is incontestable. All that is left to us 
is to ask, Wherefore such sharp practice? Why is an innova- 
tion so complete—a revolution so violent in the immemorial 
condition of one of our two Houses of Legislature—perpetrated 
rather less than three weeks before the day on which that 
Legislature is summoned to meet again P y was the fact 
not ventilated to the public? Why was free discussion evaded, 
and Parliamentary deliberation made impossible? Does the 
Government think itself so strong that it is able to do anything 
it pleases without apprehension of criticism? Or does it intend to 
cloak some sudden change of policy in the surprise which 
this most unprecedented stretch of prerogative must create? 
Perhaps Lord Palmerston has taken sudden fright at the 
very harmless demonstrations of the Administrative Reform 
Association, and has thrown out to that body the tub of a rebuff 
to the principle of hereditary legislation; or, perhaps, it is 
courage, and not fright, which makes him eager to prove that he 
too is competent to command the Channel fleet, perform the 
operation for the stone, or build St. Paul’s. A third alternative 
remains—it may be simple, sublime, gay, airy indifference. 
any aspect of the matter, the proceeding is singularly ape | 
—perfectly barren as it is of any conceivable advantage in itself, 
while it may be productive of infinite mischief, by affording 
precedent of a Minister's lightly breaking rsd | one of the 
most ancient, best-understood, and universally accepted of con- 
stitutional principles by a freakish exercise of prerogative. To 
add to the complexity, the only possible result which could be 
reasonably desired by a statesman is one which, as we have 
seen, is in no way realized in the present case. It may, or it 
may not, be desirable to have a bench of life-dicasts sitting 
opposite the life Bishops in the House of Lords. But it cannot 
be desirable to confuse this question by cropping of his heredi- 
tary rights a member of that House who is not a dicast any 
more than he is a Bishop, but simply a Baron, called up like any 
other Baron, by her Majesty’s letters patent issued at her Royal 

leasure. The very fact that the title of Wensleydale was not 
ikely to descend beyond the present holder, was the best reason 
for not selecting this case for the perpetration of a change at 
once gratuitously clandestine and practically unnecessary. t 
the question is one which Ministers will be allowed to tide over 
in silence, we do not believe. We shall wait with equal patience 
and curiosity to hear their justification. 
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REVIEWS. 


KEIGHTLEY’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 


R. KEIGHTLEY has written a very useful book. The 
M mere biography of Milton is not cf much importance, for 
all the material facts of his life which are known to us might be 
compressed ina dozen pages. But Mr. Keightley has done some- 
thing more than lengthen these dozen pages toa hundred. He 
has given an analysis of Milton’s opinions on philosophy and 
religion, an account of the subject and occasion of his several 

ms and prose writings, and has made his notice of the 
hatter valuable by inserting copious extracts—thus enabling 
lazy readers to form something like a just estimate of those 
treatises, so much praised and so little read. Throughout he 
displays great industry and knowledge, and a sincere admiration 
of his author. But though these qualities in the author are sufli- 
cient to redeem a book from being useless or contemptible, they are 
not all we desire. One of the first requisites in writing is, that 
the writer should appreciate his own position ; but Mr. Keightle 
has no notion of this, and his volume is disfigured by a childis 
egotism and self-satisfied littleness that make the reader long 
to throw it in the fire. He is always bringing in something 

rsonal to himself. At the outset he advises those who wish to 
ee the times in which Milton lived, to read “ our” History of 
England (alas! for the reader that complies). He adduces as a 
proof of the want of attention in England to poetical subjects, 
the slow sale of “our own Mythology of Greece and Italy.” 
And after speaking of Milton’s travels, he adds the interesting 
information, that ‘‘we feel a kind of pride at the reflection, 
that our own route in Italy the only time we have been able 
to visit it, and the time we spent in its various cities, have 
several points of coincidence with those of Milton.” It is dis- 
appointing to find that such proneness to the most undisguised 
twaddle can co-exist with a hearty love and appreciation of 
Paradise Lost. 


We may almost say that nothing is known of Milton’s life. We 
know, indeed, that he studied at Cambridge, and travelled in Italy, 
that he subsequently kept a small school, was Latin secret 
under Cromwell, and married three wives; but all that consti- 
tutes the genuine interest of biography is wanting. He has, in- 
deed, in the Apology for Smectymnuus, given a minute account of 
his daily life, of the pursuits in which he was interested, and the 
simple pleasures in which he indulged. For a moment, as we 
a this account, the veil is withdrawn, and we see him as he 
was. But we are soon again in darkness; we cannot trace the 
history of his mind; we cannot tell the influences that acted on 
his imagination, nor the relation between his outward actions and 
his inward feelings. The art of biography had not been invented 
in his time. Both in its bad and in its good shape, it is of modern 

wth. It has been reserved for our days to chronicle, in end- 
oe volumes octavo, the career of a watering-place chaplain, or 
a third-rate poet; but it has also been reserved to our days to 
write, as Mr. Stanley has written in his Life of Arnold. The 
collection of bare facts or bare stories, which has been handed 
down as the Life of Milton, presents little in common with either 
class of modern biography. It consists mainly of memoranda 
relating to petty events which, at this distance of time, do not 
concern us in any degree whatever. We may learn, if we care 
to learn, that Milton changed his London residence six or seven 
times—we can ascertain the neighbourhoods into which he moved 
—and, if we call in Mr. Keightley to help us, we can have the plea- 
sure of speculating whether this change took place in May orJ une, 
and that in December or January. Milton’s life is not quite a 
blank to us, for we are able to arrange his writings in chrono- 
logical order, a matter of considerable importance. But, beyond 
this, the paucity of our knowledge cannot be eked out by a nar- 
rative the truth of which is equally doubtful and immaterial. And 
Mr. Keizhtley not only gives this narrative in the most lengthy 
form of which it is susceptible, but he employs an expedient 
which adds considerably to its bulk. If he does not know what 
did happen, he guesses what might have happened; and it is 
obvious that any one has only to go on guessing to make his 
story what length he pleases. e will give ove or two in- 
stances. He is speaking of Milton’s first wife, and having de- 
scribed her parentage and fortune, says, ‘“ What the personal 
attractions of the bride were we are not informed, but in all 
likelihood they were not great, for the imagination of poets sees 
Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” Again, after narrating 
the death of the lady whom a hack quotation thus enables him 
to pronounce ugly, he falls to speculating how Milton got on in 
his household without her, and chastises the indolence of 
former biographers who had omitted to prosecute this im- 
portant inquiry. His own solution is as follows: —‘“ The 
most natural supposition would be, that he got some re- 
pore matron to take the charge of his family; but we fear 
that the truth is that he did not act so prudently, but, to the 
manifest injury of his daughters, did as well as he could 
with ordi servants.” Any one who wishes to learn how to 


* An Account of the Life, Opinions, and ae of John Foe so 
ndon : 


. With an Introduction to Paradise Lost. By Thomas 


Chapman and Hall. 1855. 


excellent st 


If Milton's prose writings were really read in these days, 
Mr. Keightley’s analysis of his opinions would be superfluous ; 
for these opinions are but the main ents of the several 
treatises—so much so that afterwards, in giving an account of 
those treatises, Mr. Keightley is obliged to repeat a t portion 
of what he last said under the head of Opinions. But the prose 
writings are so little read that we can afford to have their con- 
tents presented more than once to our notice. We see the 
character of Milton, the turn of his mind, the drift of his 
thoughts, better perhaps in his prose than in his poetry. We 
are made to recognise the impassable gulf which divides him 
from us, and his times from our times. The separation is 
not in the opinions themselves. The opinions of Milton, 
taking them as a whole, are those which reappear in our 
modern life, and are most reflected in English history. But 
the vy 4 in which he held these opinions was totally different 
from the way in which alone it is possible that we can hold 
them. Milton believed that, when he wrote of the reform he 
longed for in Church and State, the Spirit of God guided his 
thoughts and moulded their expression. What should we think 
of the sanity of a modern pamphleteer who claimed to be in- 
spired? We cannot feel as a man felt who was possessed by 
such a conviction, any more than we can, with any meaning, really 
invoke the muse if we wish to write poetry. Nor can any effort 
of the mind throw us back far enough into the past to see this 
world and the next with the eyes of Milton. But, as we can re- 
fresh and quicken our powers of perceiving and apprehending 
the beauties of nature, by studying the feelings those beauties 
awakened in the Greek and Hebrew poets, so we may give life 
to our current and traditional opinions by looking on them as 
they stand transfigured in the light of Milton’s genius. The love 
of personal freedom, the detestation of corruption in government, 
and impatience of religious intolerance, are so familiar to us, so 
much a part of ourselves, that except by going back into the 
past, we cannot separate ourselves from them, nor look on them 
with that distinctness which is the only source of reality. In 
Milton’s poetry we see the fruit—in his prose, the process by which 
the fruit was formed. It must, however, be confessed that his prose 
writings are lengthy in argument and monotonous in style; and 
Mr. Keightley therefore made a well-judged and valuable 
contribution to a general acquaintance with Milton, by givin 
copious extracts, judiciously chosen from those treatises, an 
interspersing comments sufficient to explain the circumstances 
under which they were written. 


The poems are so well known that it would have been a great 
mistake to fill the volume with selections from them; and readers 
of Milton will find all that it is possible or material to learn of the 
subjects and occasions of the different pieces, in the short account 
Mr. Keightley has given of each separate'y. This part of the work 
is characterized by two great excellences—the statements of 
facts are faithful and minute, and no attempt is made to criticise 
the poems themselves. The positive virtue of fidelity in facts 
has made this incomparably the best introduction we can have to 
the poetry of Milton ; while the negative virtue of abstinence from 
criticism has saved us from what we dreaded to find in so prosy 
a writer—page after page of milk-and-water panegyric. We are 
instructed without being bored; and that is a great deal to say 
of any book. The volume closes with an introduction to Para- 
dise Lost, which, among other things, includes an elaborate ex- 
posure of the fallacy contained in a brilliant sentence written 
long ago by Mr. Macaulay. In his well known essay on Milton, 
Mr. Macaulay compares Milton with Dante, on the ground that 
both were statesmen and both were lovers. The general reader 
would easily pardon a mis-statement made in Mr. Macaulay's 
earliest days of writing; but the biographer of Milton may na- 
turally wish to point out that Milton was neither the one nor 
the other. Milton was no more a statesman than a dragoman 
at Constantinople is a statesman. Latin was the common 
language of the civilized world, and Milton was selected, as an 
accomplished Latin scholar, to translate State papers from the 
vulgar into the learned tongue. Nor was he conspicuous as a 
lover. Perhaps no man who married three wives ever showed 
more plainly that he wanted a wife because he wanted a house- 
keeper; and no one who wrote poetry for half a century ever 
made love less frequently the theme of his verses. The compa- 
rison of Milton with Dante carries Mr. Keightley into an account 
of Dante’s life—thence into an exposition of the Divina Comedia, 
on the principles of Rossetti, who looked on it as merely an anti- 
papal satire—thence into reminiscences of Mr. Keightley’s ac- 

uaintance with Rossetti—and lastly, into a favourable notice of 
ssetti’s wife—by which time Mr. Keightley has digressed con- 
siderably from his main subject, and afforded a very pretty spe- 
cimen of the rambling style of composition. The reader will, 
however, find in this Introduction oe | useful hints for the 
perusal of Paradise Lost ; especially with regard to the struc- 
ture of the versification, and to Milton’s notions of cosmogony, 
which an attentive observer may see to be exclusively derived 
from the Ptolemaic system. Altogether, Mr. Keightley has 
written a book which we are very glad to possess; and he 
has shown that a great amount of foolish conceit does not 
prevent an honest and laborious man from doing good in his 
generation. 


make ten pages out of five will find this Life of Milton a most 
udy. 
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WOODS v. RUSSELL.* 


Tse popular view of the campaign in the Crimea is summed 
up in the apophthegm attributed to—perhaps invented for— 
the Russians, about the army of lions commanded by asses. ‘I'wo 
great historians—Messrs. Woods and Russell—have favoured the 
world with a republication of the correspondence which originally 
produced this impression. The work of the gentleman first 
named has been made the subject of a vehement panegyric by 
the Zimes, and his assertions have been triumphantly appealed 
to as confirming and bearing out the statements of the gentle- 
man whose praise is in all the shop windows, and whom the 
Parthenon Club delights to honour. As we happen to feel some 
regard for the reputation of our country—as we cannot quite 
acquiesce in the doctrine that the inferiority of England to 
France, the miserable imbecility of our Government and our 
soldiers, the stupid pride of our aristocracy, the slavish toadyism 
of our middle classes, and the brutal stupidity and inveterate 
sottishness of the poor, are proper subjects for noisy rejoicing, 
public festivities, and after-dinner exultation—we have gone 
through the task (not a very light one) of examining some of 
the authorities upon which the opinions in question rest; and we 
cannot say that the result has been to impress us with any great 
reverence for the abilities or truthfulness of our self-chosen 
censors. 

Of Mr. Russell we have spoken on former occasions. Our 
last new Thucydides is Mr. N. A. Woods, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald. This candid gentleman disclaims 
in his Preface all * pretentions to military criticism.” In fact, he 
seems to think it unnecessary, because “ public opinion on mili- 
tary matters, though sometimes hasty, is seldom very wrong”— 
which opinion, from a gentleman who, by his own account, knows 
nothing about strategy, is of course entitled to great weight. 
Nevertheless Mr. Woods “ points to well known mistakes,” and 
states “ less generally known deficiencies,” and his readers, at any 
rate, *‘ cannot fail to see that” his “ narrative is true, and there- 
fore impartial.” It is very characteristic of Mr. Woods to 
appeal to his readers for the truth of his narrative; and it is 
a blessing that the public are endowed with this unerring 
power of distinguishing truth from falsehood. If it were not so, 
they might be rather at a loss for an opinion on the subject, 
for the question is entirely one of detail, and of very dry detail 
too. ‘The questions to be decided are such as these—How many 
carts had the Commissariat at Varna? What was the evidence 
about the healthiness of the Camp there? How many surgeons 
were there at the Alma? What stores and other resources were 
at their disposal? What clothing was there at Balaklava? 
What was the morning state of the army on such a day? and so 
on. In fact, the questions upon which the whole inquiry hinges 
are as dry and as special as if they related to invoices, bills of 
exchange, dock warrants, and accounts current. It may, there- 
fore, well be that Mr. Woods has drawn most lively pictures of 
the theatrical parts of the war, and yet that he is utterly untrust- 
worthy when Re comes to facts. Indeed, no artist’s “ blood” is 
redder, no one’s “thunder” louder, no one’s ‘ wounds” more 
frightful, no one deals so well with “ gangrene,” “ maggots,” 
“filth unutterable,” and “ festering masses of corruption ;” but 
it does not follow that he is eon reliable when he says that 
such a regiment, on such a day, mustered only so many men, 
or that such a drug ran short in such an hospital. As upon 
these details oeniing depends, and as we have the advantage 
of being in a position to command the testimony of two such 
men as Messrs. Woods and Russell, we have compared some of 
their statements, acting upon the suggestion of the Times itself, 
which, whilst declining, with an engaging modesty, to execute 
the task on its own account, remarks that its readers will natu- 
rally make the comparison. 

A striking instance of Mr. Woods’s “ union” with Mr. Russell 
is, according to their common patron, to be found in their 
accounts of the mismanagement of the Government, and espe- 
cially of the commissariat, at Varna. Mr. Woods says— 


If ever the English were to have had good commissariat arrangements, 
they should have been at Varna; yet the very reverse was the case. Almost 
daily service letters went in to the heads of the commissariat departments 
from assistant commissaries in charge of divisions, stating that they were 
unable to provide the requisite amount of bread and meat for the support of 
the troops. (i. 86.) 


Mr. Russell says (June 9)— 


Altogether the station seems excellent, and as the commissariat is not de- 
ficient in supplies of all the essentials of bread and beef, there is no cause for 
complaint. (83, 84.) 


And again, June 26— 


The commissariat are doing their duty manfully. The quality of the meat 
is really very good, 


On July 21, we are told— 


The meat furnished by the commissariat is excellent. Some of the surgeons 
think the ration is not large enough, as the meat is lean and deficient in nutri- 
tive quality, when compared with English beef and mutton; but it should be 
stated that, in order to compensate for that deficiency, the weight of the ration 
= <3 increased from -quarters of a pound to one pound per day. 

103, 


* History of the late Campaign. By N.A. Woods. London: Longmans, 
1855. 
History of the War. By W.H., Russell. London: Routledge, 1955. 


Mr. Woods and Mr. Russell agree in thinking that it was on 
account of deficiency in the means of land transport that Silistria 
was not relieved. Upon whom did the blame rest? Mr. Woods, 
writing of the middle of June, says— 

It was plain to every one at Varna that the French were not numerous 
enough to advance alone to its (Silistria’s) help, and that, under any circwn. 
stances, the English were not able to advance at all. (i. 83.). 


There was one person at Varna to whom this was not so ob. 
vious. A month later (July 21) Mr. Russell writes thus— 


They (the French) are not in a better condition to march into the interior 
than we are. . . . They are obliged . . . to send on the general staff of the 
administration some sixteen days or a fortnight before they move. . . . We, 
on the contrary, carry our stores with us, and are at this moment, as I haye 
said, better able to march en masse than they are. (p. 124.) 


Nor do Messrs. Woods and Russell agree upon the question 
of military luxuries. In a passage which the Zimes quotes 
with curious exultation, Mr. Woods says :— 


Only 8000lbs. of tea had been sent out by the Government, and this 
absurdly small stock was expended a few days after our landing. The men 
seldom got their full rations, that is to say, either the sugar, coffee, or meat 
were deficient, and on very many occasions they had only bread and water 
for breakfast. Even such a simple article as rice was not to be had on any 
terms. (i. 86, 87.) 

Writing on the 14th of June, Mr. Russell says :— 

Sorry am I to say that the men are dissatisfied, because the store of sugar 

is run out, and fellows who never were accustomed, before they enlisted, to 


anything better than a drink of buttermilk and a potato, declare they cannot 
take their tea or coffee without sugar. (p. 91.) 


On the 20th of June, he writes :— 


T regret very much to have to state that for several days last week there 
was neither rice, nor sugar, nor preserved potatoes, nor tea. The men had 
then to make their breakfast simply on ration brown bread and water. .... 
Within these last three or four days, a little rice has again been served out, and 
small quantities of tea. (p. 96.) 


And writing on the 21st July, he tells us that the quantity of 
food issued by the commissariat seems almost fabulous. In 
addition to 110,000 lbs. of corn, &c., issued for the horses, 
27,000 lbs. of meat, 27,000 rations of bread, and “ the same 
quantity of rice, tea, onffee, sugar, &c.,” were issued daily. (p. 123.) 
. So that whilst Mr. Woods implies that the whole time spent 
at Varna was a time of hardship, Mr. Russell’s only grievance is 
that between the 14th and 16th or 17th of June, the troops had 
no tea for breakfast; nor are the differences between the two 
correspondents at an end when they leave Varna. As our 
object at present is only to compare our two authorities, 
we will pass over various points which might require notice in 
narrating, and confine ourselves to a tale point in which they 
are curiously at issue. Speaking of alleged irregularities in the 
disembarkation, Mr. Russell says :— 


The greatest offender against the prescribed order of disembarkation was 
the Admiral himself, who, instead of filling the place assigned to him in 
the centre of his fleet, anchored four miles from the shore. (p. 160.) 

And again :— 

In our fleet, the whole labour and responsibility of the disembarkation 
rested with Sir E, Lyons. The Admiral remained, as I have said, aloof, and 
took no share in the proceedings of the day. (p. 161.) 

Mr. Woods says :— 


Admiral Dundas was in his place in the centre of the line-of-battle ships, 
which were moored about three miles off the shore, outside the transports, to 
protect them in ease of the Russian fleet making any desperate attempt in 
the night. 

Speaking of a village near the English position, Mr. Woods 
says— 

The outskirts were crowded with stacks of hay and barley, and large flocks 
of sheep and cattle. These, though we wanted fresh meat and forage, their 
owners declined to sell at any price. They had evidently been cautioned by 
the Russians against affording us any assistance. As strict orders had been 
issued that the property of the natives was to be respected, and as in nearly 
every instance, they refused to sell, the English did without. their supplies as 
they best could. Such was not the case with our allies. They fixed a fair 
price on the articles they wanted, gave the money, and took t 


the people seemed yery well content to have a market thus thrust upon 
them. 


Mr. Russell, speaking apparently of the same place (though we 
cannot be quite sure of this), says that it ‘ was sacked by some 
French marauders, with every excess of brutal cruelty and fero- 
a I need not repeat the details, indeed they are too shocking 
to humanity.” Not one word of this—wherever it happened— 
does Mr. Woods mention. Mr. Russell proceeds, “ The (the 
French razzias) frighten them from our markets, and will soon 
deprive us of the vast supplies to be obtained from the natives.” 
(p. 170.) Some more minute discrepancies are very instructive, 
because they show how little these gentlemen are to be depended 
upon in matters of detail. Mr. Woods says “it will be scarcely 
credited that nearly 1200 sick’’ were placed on board the Kan- 
garoo on a particular occasion. (i. 309.) Mr. Russell says, on 
the same occasion, that there were “ about 1500.” Where accu- 
racy in number is the one thing needful, these gentlemen seem to 
make mere guesses. So, in speaking of the skirmish at Bouljanak, 
Mr. Woods says that “we fod only six-pounders,” that ourartillery 
could not effect much, that the Russians continued steady under 
fire, and then wheeled off and slowly retired. (i. 324.) Mr. 
Russell states that our cannon “ ploughed up the columns of the 
cavalry, who speedily dispersed into broken lines, wheeling round 
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and round with great adroitness, to escape the six and nine 
pound balls.” (p. 175). 

Perhaps as curious a contradiction as any is one which relates 
to the battle of Balaklava. In a page of which the running title 
js “ Bravo, Highlanders! well done!” Mr. Russell tells a most 
picturesque story of how the Russian horse charged the 93rd, the 
ground flying under their feet, and the assailants gathering speed 
at every stride—how the Highlanders fired two volleysat them, one 
at 600 yards, which had no effect, and one at 150 yards, which 
“earried death and terror into the Russians”—and how Sir 
Colin Campbell said, “ I did not think it worth while to form them 
even four deep.” According to Mr. Woods, this is a mere thea- 
trical romance. His statement is that, at from 700 to 800 yards, 
a volley was fired at the Russians without effect—that then 
the Turks ran away—that the Russians advanced at a trot to 
within 400 or 500 yards—that the Highlanders then fired a 
second volley also without effect—and that the Russians slowly 
retired. (Mr. Russell says, “they wheel about, open files right 
and left, and fly back faster than they came.”)—(W oods, ii. 70-1, 
Russell, 227.) As to Sir Colin Campbell’s alleged speech, Mr. 
Woods declares that he never made any such ‘absurd remark,” 
’ gdding that, if the Highlanders had been charged, Sir Colin 
would have ordered them to form square. Though both these 

entlemen were eye-witnesses, both at Bouljanak and at Bala- 

va, they are in direct contradiction ; and if Mr. Russell really 

made up this romantic story to flatter the public, what reliance 
can be placed on any statement he makes ? 


These are some of the discrepancies between these gentlemen’s 
accounts which we have met within a not very elaborate examin- 
ation of their books. They bear a larger proportion to the total 
number of facts stated than our readers would suppose ; for the 
mass of verbiage which is introduced into each book is not only 
surprising, but wearisome. We do not by any means wish it to 
be inferred from the above comparison that Mr. Russell is always 
in the wrong. He seems to us to be at times more reasonable 
than Mr. Woods, and indeed it must be allowed that Mr. Woods 
is about the lowest authority in matters of fact—perhaps we ma 
except Mr. Russell—that we ever happened to meet with. We 
will not tire our readers with a criticism of the miserably 
inconclusive evidence on which he impugns the conduct of the 
war. “I hear,” “It is said,” “I am told,” is all he knows 
about it. He is, by his own confession, avowed nearly as often 
as he has occasion to make a statement, a mere retailer of gossip 
the correctness of which it is generally impossible to check. We 
will therefore confine ourselves to two or three flagrant instances 
of carelessness, which, upon such an occasion, is neither more 
nor less than dishonesty. Curiously enough, two of the 
statements to which we refer are clamorously and joyously 
adopted, and reiterated by the reviewer in the Zimes on the 
gth inst. When the army arrived at Sebastopol, “the English,” 
says Mr. Woods, “had no theodolites with them.” A 
negative assertion like this is rather a wide one to receive, 
on the authority of a single person. Itis curious that Mr. Woods 
should have said—carried away by love of picturesqueness and 
alliteration—that amongst the shops established at Varna were 
some in which you might buy anything “from a theodolite to a 
toothpick.” (i. 151.) Of course Mr. Woods was only looking 
out for something large which began with a ¢, but if we are to 
believe that theodolites were in such demand at Varna that pri- 
vate speculators brought them to the camp for sale, it is quite 
incredible that there should have been none at Sebastopol. This 
is a small matter, though characteristic, but what follows is of 
very different importance. We request our readers’ attention to 
the following comparison :— 


Woops, vol. ii. p. 253.—On the 8th 
of January, of the 63rd Regiment, 
only seven remained fit for duty. On 
the same day the 46th, which had 
landed on the sth Noy., just two 
months before, mustered only sixty 
serviceable men. The goth, a strong 
and healthy regiment, buried fifty men 
in eleven days; and one full com- 
pany, during the same time, had only 
seventeen men out of hospital. The 
three battalions of Guards were mere 
names. Out of 1562 men sent out to 
the Scots Fusiliers, from first to last, 
only 210 remained. 


RvssExt, p. 303. Jan. 8.—The 63rd 
Regiment had only seven men fit for 
duty yesterday. The 46th had only 
thirty men fit for duty at the same 
date. A strong company of the 9oth 
have been reduced, by the last week’s 
severity, to fourteen file, in a few 
days ; and that regiment, though con- 
sidered very healthy, lost fifty men by 
death in a fortnight. The Scots 
Fusilier Guards, who have had out, 
from beginning to end, 1562 men, now 
muster, including servants and cor- 
porals, 210 men on parade, 


Our readers see how exactly, almost verbally, these accounts 
tally. The sentences are sometimes clause for clause the same, 
and the regiments are referred to in the same order. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s statement purports to be a republication of his letter of the 
8th January, and we suppose it is so; but Mr. Woods's statement 
does not purport to be taken from Mr. Russell, but from his own 
observation. In referring, however, to Mr. Woods’s letters, in 
the oe Herald, dated on the 8th, the 15th, the 20th, and 
the 27th of January, and on the roth of February, and pub- 
lished on the 29th of January, and on the 3rd, 14th, and 27th of 
ebruary—in which the sufferings of the army are dwelt upon 
at great length—we find that there is no reference whatever to the 
_ Regiment or to the Scots Fusiliers, except in so far as the 


r are comprehended under the general description of the . 


- losses of the Guards. The 46th Regiment are described as having, 
on the 8th of January, mustered seventy, not sixty, men; and the 
rd as having been reduced, not to seven on the 7th of January, 


but to ten on the r1th. The differences are unimportant in 
themselves ; but the alteration in the case of the 63rd shows that 
Mr. Woods prefers Mr. Russell’s authority to his own, and that 
which applies to the 46th shows that he will go as far to meet 
him as he can. The alteration must have been purposely made, 
for, on the 8th of January, Mr. Woods mentions the fact that 
the 46th had landed just two months, which Mr. Russell omits, 
but which is mentioned in Mr. Woods’s letter to the Mornin 
Herald of that date. The statements about the Fusiliers an 
the goth Regiment appear to be copied straight out of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s work, with slight alterations —we fear, to disguise the 
adoption. Yet this statement was paraded by the Times last 
Wednesday week as a confirmation of its own assertions, and 
Mr. Woods is complimented for his “ unalterable fidelity.” After 
this, it is, perhaps, superfluous to notice that, in his letter of 
the 8th of January Mr. Woods put the original force of the goth 
at 850, whilst in his letter of the 20th he rates it at 1100. The 
Times, which mutilates its ‘ Own Correspondent’s” despatches to 
suit its leading articles, must feel that Mr. Woods, who adapts 
his statements to Mr. Russell's, is a congenial spirit. 

The most unblushing piece of impudence in Mr. Woods's book is 
to be found in a note in vol. ii. p. 206-7. In this passage Mr. 
Woods, after bitter complaints of the inefficiency of everything 
and everybody, gives for once an authority for his statements. 
* All the facts I have mentioned in this chapter,” he says, “ with 
others still more important which afterwards occurred, are 
detailed at length’”—where does the reader suppose P—in an un- 

ublished report in the possession of Government. Unless Mr. 
Woods has seen the report in question, his assertion is a simple 
guess, which, in such a case, is very like a simple untruth. 
What he says may be true or not, but he has no possible 
means of knowing whether it is so. He has the naiveté to 
add that the House of Commons’ Report “ elicited nothing to 
criminate any one very deeply.” Surely the fact that such 
evidence as has been published exculpates the accused is a 
curious reason for saying that evidence given in a private inquiry 
criminates him. 

Mr. Woods is, if his treatment of his own nest is any evidence, 
one of the least cleanly of all bipeds. Wherever he compares 
the English and French, it is to our disadvantage. A few 

hrases occur, no doubt, in which he says that it is painful and 

umiliating to do so, but Mr. Woods is a perfect ascetic in his 
passion for such humiliation. We will only notice two out of very 
many instances of this. In his account of the naval attack on 
Sebastopol, ‘The French fleet,” he says, “ was in long before 
the English. They came on in sangellions style, in two lon 
lines.” The English, he says, came in an hour after, and Ad- 
miral Dundas anchored with several ships about 2000 yards 
from the forts, ‘from which safe range’’ they kept up an in- 
cessant fire. He does not speak of the French as firing from 
“a safe range.” Yet according to his own account, they were as 
far from the batteries as Admiral Dundas. Another most striking 
instance is the manner in which he hurries over the French ex- 
pedition into the Dobrudscha. It is passed over in two or three 
pages, concluding with a notice of the “most searching inves- 
tigation” to which the general in command was subjected, and 
which terminated in his acquittal. If an English general had 
lost one-third of his men by sickness in twelve days, no language 
would have been strong enough to describe his wickedness, and 
any investigation which stopped short of shooting or breaking 
all concerned would have been denounced as a delusion. 

Of Mr. Woods’s style we need not speak. It is familiar 
enough to all readers, showy, noisy, clever, and picturesque, 
but essentially vulgar and impudent. A dead dog is “a de- 
cayed specimen of canine mortality.” He sees at sea “a 
phenomena.” ‘ Bosquet” and “ Canrobert,” “ Lucan” and “ Car- 
digan,” lose their several titles. Statements of the most vehe- 
ment kind are made upon any or no authority. For example, 
Mr. Woods was on his way from Constantinople during the great 
storm of the 14th November ; he arrived after it was over. Yet, 
in his letter to the Morning Herald, “two or three days after 
the gale,”—. e., immediately on his arrival, he says, “I most 
decidedly charge the whole of the deplorable results of the late 
gale on the gross and culpable mismanagement of the naval 
authorities out here.” —(ii. 189). And he reprints this astonish- 
ing piece of impertinence, although he states (p. 171) that 
Admiral Lyons of the conduct of those the 
transports out of Balaklava Harbour, either because he thought 
the anchorage a safe one, or because he was aware of reasons 
which justified the measure. We should never have done if we 

ointed out all the follies and impudence which disgrace this 
After all, who are Messrs. Woods and Russell? They 

have assumed a censorship over our affairs, which, if it were a 
public trust, would not be granted to any one who had not some of 
the very highest mental qualifications which men can possess. 
The sternest impartiality, judicial habits of mind, the highest 
personal character, are some of the qualifications which, if united 
with profound knowledge, might give a man a right to pronounce 
ex cathedré upon the conduct of such an undertaking. Messrs. 
Woods and Russell may be the most sober, the most moral, the 
most upright of men, inaccessible to flattery, or to those delicate 
attentions which are a sort of indirect bribery ; but the mere fact 
that they represent certain London papers in the Crimea proves 
nothing as to their respectability or their authority, There is a class 
of gentlemen of their profession whose business it is to describe 
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rocessions, reviews, lord mayors’ feasts, and executions ; to tell 
1ow at an early hour the culprit partook of tea, and asked for 
broiled ham, which was culled him ; how the worthy sheriff and 
excellent chaplain arrived at seven; how, soon afterwards, Calcraft 
was in pete cor and how the procession was formed, and as 
the bells of a neighbouring church tolled eight, the culprit was 
launched into eternity. We do not deny to these gentlemen 
plenty of fluency, picturesque eyes, and language to match ; but 
when we come to look at their treatment of facts, and at the 
effect which their statements produce, we had rather have them 
confine themselves to the humbler vocation of the hangman’s 
historians, than hold up our name and nation to the contempt of 
all Europe. 


CATCHPENNY SCIENCE.* 


7 public thirsts for scientific knowledge, but our men of 
science are silent, or write only for their brethren ; and the 
consequence is, that where men who are wise “ fear to tread,” men 
who are otherwise rush in with great alacrity. Catchpenny trash 
supplies a void which popular science might so honourably fill. 
In Germany, some of the most eminent men have of late years 
written what all can read; and in France, although — scien- 
tific works are rare, eminent men have undertaken the task. But 
in England, this is seldom the case; although when a really 
good book is written, the English public knows how to appre- 
— it—as witness Arnott’s Elements of Physics, still without a 
rival. 

Nor does the evil rest here. A wretched compilation, made by 
one who never performed an experiment, and does not even know 
the experiments of others, is lauded by the Press, is puffed, adver- 
tised, and sold to people who cannot detect the rubbish they have 
bought. Men oF science do not read these books, and con- 
sequently no one can warn the misguided purchaser; for the 
critics a f laud them are, naturally enough, even more ignorant 
than the men who write them. e intend to keep an eye on 
offenders of this class, who call for literary police more loudly than 
most others. 


The first illustration we have chosen is the Phasis of Matter, 
by Dr. Lindley Kemp, which we should certainly have left 
unnoticed had not other journals lauded it, one of them 
actually comparing it to Arnott’s Physics. The very title 
is significant, for it is catchpenny and blundering. Dr. Kemp 
calls his book the Phasis of Matter, being so ignorant of the 
meaning of “‘ Phasis ” that he imagines it to be synonymous with 
changes. The Phasis of Matter means the Appearance of Matter. 
Had he said Phases, there would have sn no inaccuracy. 
However, a man may be ignorant of Greek, and yet be a good che- 
mist. Let us, then, look into Dr. Kemp’s volumes. Itis not neces- 
sary to read them, but we can dip here and there to ascertain the 
kind of man with whom we have to deal. Our dipping has 
caused us to alight on such a crop of blunders that we have had 
no inclination to read many consecutive pages. The blunders 
are not simply blunders of fact, or omissions of carelessness, 
but blunders which imply want of acquaintance with the ele- 
mentary principles of the science, and want of that thought and 
care in compilation which are the compiler’s sole virtues. Our 
first dip was at page 48 of vol. ii. If, in an edition of Cocker’s 
Arithmetic, a chapter on the Differential Calculus had been 
introduced, a greater mistake would not have been committed 
than when Dr. Kemp introduces a section on Compound Radicals 
in a work on Chemistry intended “ for the general scholar and 
men of the world.” The theory of Radicals is only interesting 
to the scientific chemist; but Dr. Kemp does not bon what a 
Radical is, and therefore he is unable to decide whether the 
knowledge be serviceable to men of the world or not. He finds 
a section on Radicals in the books from which he compiles, and 
what he finds there he thinks must be worth reprinting. The 
proof of our assertion that he does not know what a Radical is, 
may be seen in his description of it. ‘ Thus,” he says, “ there 
is a substance, called ethyle, each atom of which consists of four 
of carbon and five of hydrogen.” Did Dr. Kemp ever see this 
substance? did he ever smell it? or weigh it? Has he ever seen 
any one who has a “ bowing acquaintance” with it? He has not. 
There is not, so far as we know, any such substance. Its exist- 
ence is as hypothetical as that of the ether we assume for light, 
or as that of the inhabitants of Mercury. The whole doctrine 
of Radicals is founded on hypothetical existences. The only 
substance yet isolated in what is supposed to be the radical form, 
is eyanogen—the others are supposed to exist, because theory 
finds it convenient that they dads exist. 

On the same page, we find Dr. Kemp instructing his readers 
that alcohol is the production of the decomposition of sugar, and 
is one of the class of organic substances which defy the power of 
man to reconstruct them synthetically. If Dr. Kemp, in his desire 
to record the “ Discoveries of Modern Chemistry,” had taken 
the trouble to read what the Moderns are doing, or had asked 
any chemist to look over his proof sheets, he would have learned 
that alcohol has been synthetically reconstructed by M. Berthelot 
from bicarbonate of hydrogen, concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
water. 


* The Phasis of Matter ; being an Outline of the Discoveries and Appli- 


cations of Modern Chemistry. T. M.D. Intwovol x 
By T. Lindley 0 volumes 


In his preface, Dr. Kemp says he is not a professed chemist, 
but has “only attended to chemistry in common with physiolo 
and other sciences ;” and this ag tac of ignorance he con- 
siders “a positive advantage.” e looked into the physiological 
sections of his work, hoping to find him more at his ease there; but 
our first dip was unfortunate, and our second still more so. “These 
substances—” he is speaking of saccharine proximate principles— 
“occur very abundantly in plants; but, with one exception, are 
never formed in animal structures.” This exception, we after. 
wards learn, is sugar, which “exists in the milk of mammalia.” 
Tad he left the sentence thus, we might have attributed it to 
carelessness; but he is careful in error, and adds—* There is, how- 
ever, an abnormal condition, called diabetes, in which another 
variety of sugar is produced by the vital powers of animals.” If 
he will ask the first student of medicine he happens to meet, he 
will learn, 1st, that sugar is always found in the normal condition 
of animals ; 2nd, that the sugar of diabetes is precisely this same 
sugar, only itis in excess. a the same student, if he be 
ordinarily instructed, will inform Dr. Kemp that sugar is not 
the only exception in the class which he says belongs exclusively 
to plants. Cellulose has long been known as a constituent of 
some inferior animals, i. ¢. in the cartilaginous envelope of the 
ascidians, and in the mantle of the cynthias; and within the last 
two years Virchow has demonstrated its presence in the brain 
and spinal cord of man. But these errors are nothing to what we 
now open upon at p. 179 :—‘ An animal secretion is a substance 
separated from the blood of an animal at a gland.” The mean- 
ing of which is, that the secretions exist ix the blood, whereas 
they are formed in their special glands out of materials furnished 
by the blood. Even if we give Dr. Kemp the benefit of this 
explanation, and do not hold him to the plain meaning of his words, 
his blundering is so elementary that no explanation will remove 
it—he actually classes chyme, chyle, and blood, among the 
secretions ! That is to say, the food which is made a pulpy mass 
in the stomach and the intestines, is classed with those substances 
which are said to be separated from the blood—nay, the blood 
itself is thus separated from itself ! 

This blood, we are told elsewhere, is, “in the arteries, of a 
scarlet colour, and contains oxygen, and also a greater amount 
of nutrient matter than the venous. In the capillaries, it parts 
with this oxygen and nutrient matter, and acquires carbonic 
acid,” &e. Can he be so ignorant as not to know that, so far 
from arterial blood being distinguished from venous by the po 
session of oxygen and the absence of carbonic acid, arterial blood 
always has carbonic acid, and venous blood always oxygen? 
But this is not all. The experiments of Magnus show that 
arterial blood contains absolutely more carbonic acid, though 
relatively less, than venous blood. It is idle, however, to talk 
of the experiments of Magnus to one whose ignorance is 
rudimental. 

At p. 204, taking another dip, we learn “that all organic 
structures are produced from a membrane which is at first only 
a simple cell ”—a sentence which betrays the entirely superficial 
nature of Dr. Kemp’s knowledge on even elementary questions. 
We presume he knows what a membrane is, and we ask him what 
is the membrane from which all animalcules, entozoa, polypes, 
acalephs, &c., are produced? And what is the membrane from 
which plants arise ? 

At page 43, he favours us with a bit of philosophy, all the 
more remarkable because it is ushered in with the remark that 
“it is of the last consequence that the ideas entertained upon 
this subject should,be very exact.” ‘The reader of course su 
vee Dr. Kemp’s ideas to be exact, and this is the specimen 
affords :— 


In the first place, it is necessary to bear in mind that when the elements of 
the soil enter into a living organism, they entirely pass out of the realm and 
control of ee inorganic chemistry. Chemical affinity perishes and dies 
as completely as life does after an animal has heaved its last sigh. The ele- 
ments that exist in bodies, although the very same clements that we have 
hitherto considered, do not so group themselves and fori such compounds as 
we have seen them doin the laboratory and in the rock. In their composition, 
in their properties, in their very physical conformation (for, notwithstanding 
what has been recently said, they never crystallise), the compounds formed by 
the different grouping of the elements in living structures are altogether 
peculiar to and different from inorganic 

He has read this, or something like it, in various books, 
wherein “ vital forces’’ are said to “ control chemical affinities ;” 
but if he understood the elements of the matter, he would know 
what trash he has uttered in his attempt to be exact. Does he 
suppose that the aflinity of phosphorus for oxygen dies and dis- 
appears in the organism? Does he suppose that acids cease to 
have affinities for bases, or that water is composed of other gases 
than oxygenand hydrogen? Thedifferencesnoticeable between the 
organism and the laboratory arise from the greater complexity of 
the conditions which surround all the chemical phenomena of 
vitality, not from the annihilation of chemical affinities. Then 
observe with what charming off-hand superiority he disposes of 
the question of albuminous crystals. “ Notwithstanding what 
has been said,”’ he denies that such crystals have been found. 
Has he ever read “ what has been said” on this subject ? Has he 
read anything on it? Does he even know what are the sub- 
stances in question, and where they have been found ? 

At page 244 we are told, with agreeable humility—* Ten years 
ago, my brain knew and baiioel | those leading principles that 
are 80 wy | expounded in this volume; but in that interval the 
matter of the brain has changed.” It isa pity there has not 
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been a corresponding change in knowledge and belief; for if 
there had, the stationary ignorance of ten years would not have 
been offered to the public as the Phasis of Matter. 


SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA.* 


7 resort to imagination occasionally manifest in these 
volumes—as in the voyage of the Santa Flor, and in the 
scene where Privy-Councillor Fonseca lectures Ovando on his 
future government of the Indies, in the presence of Ferdinand 
and Isabella—may be said to mark, in a striking manner, the 
nature of the story which the author has to tell. It is one from 
which, at every turn, he must be struggling to escape—in 
which, at almost every step, he has to note how trivial a mistake 
ledto the most dire results—in which splendour, and heroism, 
and excitement, are to the narrator but the heralds of unutter- 
able woe. He has constantly before his eyes, as in the case 
of Ojeda on the Pearl Coast and of Alvarado at Mexico, 
the vast mischief which may follow the employment of one bad 
or erring leader ; while the hopes that rise around the career 
- of more enlightened chiefs are either cut short, as with 
Selvagius and Ximenes, by death, or frustrated, as with Las 
Casas, by fatalities that might induce despair. No tragedy was 
ever written which presented so overwhelming a contrast between 
what was and what might have been. Nor did wrong prevail 
merely because right was unseen. The right was seen, and was 
forced upon the attention of power. It made itself felt and 
acknowledged, and was more than once on the verge of triumph 
—when the inscrutable decree went forth, and the toil and 
pain of its champions had all been spent for nought. Compare 
the tedium of that unknown sea where, day after day, the 
sun rose and there was still no land, with the weariness of ever 
“climbing up the climbing wave” of men’s ignorance, prejudice, 
and selfishness. The seamen despaired, but Las Casas never 
grew faint—the sailors found the land, but Las Casas could not 
save it. Those writers take but a shallow view of the Spanish 
Conquest who regard it as a magnificent success. It was, in 
fact, a tremendous failure—a failure, too, in which every step 
towards ruin was taken after warning, as if under a spell. This 
stern reality is stamped on every page of Mr. Helps’s book, but 
to our mind is nowhere more sensibly felt than in those excur- 
sions of fancy where he seems to leave it behind. So does 
Tennyson’s new hero dally with the lovely sea-shell. The 
momentary glance aside Jends new terror to the ever present 
tre 


To the same or a kindred source may probably be traced 
another peculiarity of Mr. Helps’s manner, in which the fami- 
liarity and condescension of the chronicler not seldom prevail 
over the dignity of the historian. He regards his events 
from a point of view never taken before, searching among 
them, not in vain, for the origin of that strange crime which is 
the scandal and shame of modern civilization; and the isolation 
of his position deepens his anxiety for sympathy, while the 
consciousness of right, and, we may perhaps add, of superiority, 
enables him to stoop for support without the hazard of humilia- 
tion. In his asides, as they may be termed, he seems to express 
a kind of humorous pity for himself, his actors, and his readers, 
as if the deeds recorded were merely signs of the littleness of 
human nature, of which every mortal has his share, but which 
each desires to forget. To this wide sympathy—which, as he 
has said elsewhere, is at once warmth and light—add the most 
scrupulous love of justice that ever animated an historian, and 
the apologetic tenor of Mr. Helps’s comments will no longer 
cause surprise. For him, at least, there can be no terror in the 
thought that “historical writers and the people they write about 
may some day be brought into each others’ presence.” Possibly 

consideration for individuals is sometimes carried too far, 
and passes into an over-reluctance to condemn anybody. It is 
not easy to excuse the perpetrator without seeming to palliate 
the crime. Justify the persecutors of one age, and you facilitate 
Persecution in another. ‘The historian,” says Mr. Helps, “ is 
always an apologist.” Yet if he would preserve his warning 
power, he will be very cautious in allowing good intentions to 
plead for the errors of incapacity, or evil deeds to be excused b 
imperfect light. Otherwise, the ignorant and incapable wi 
always be suffered to govern the world. We can fancy Mr. 
Helps adding—they are. 

It must not be thought that he is insensible to the mischief. 
His whole work is a protest against it. The Spanish Conquest 
18 written to show the evils that result, not merely from mal- 
administration, but from neglect in securing the best adminis- 
tration. It is written to show what a chance was thrown away 
for os and for the world—how the new-found Continent of 
the est, instead of bape as it ought by the civilization 
of its discoverers, and giving them in return new life and 
Prosperity, was made by their folly the grave of its own races 
and the corruptor of theirs, and finally became the great mart 
of that fatal traffic the first inauguration of which was, as Mr. 

elps says, a thing to gladden all the hosts of hell. The rise 
and progressof modernslavery was in fact the phenomenon that first 
prompted the writer's inquiries ; and in exploring it he realized 


* The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History o 
Slavery and to the Govermment of Colonies. Vols. I. and IL, By po 4 
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his own idea of historical study, plunging into it with earnest- 
ness, finding it widen, and intertwine with other researches— 
pursuing and connecting these new developments—and so 
arriving at a knowledge of the myriads of men whose deeds and 
sufferings make up the dismal tale. 

In this manner, the ‘‘ Narrative of the Principal Events which 
led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and America” grew into 
the present work. And it is a circumstance proving the author's 
conscientiousness and judgment, that the portion of the earlier 
history incorporated in this has required scarcely any alteration. 
The only novelties that we have observed are the contrast between 
States and individuals at the opening of the second volume— 
an extended sketch of the Chancellor Gattinara, with a note 
containing a letter of Las Casas, in the same volume—and some 
additional particulars respecting the first use made by Pedrarias 
of that famous “Requisition,” the “ comicality” of which, our 
author says, often cheered him in the midst of tedious research 
or endless details of small battles. The Requisition, it will be 
remembered, was a proclamation on the part of Ferdinand and 
his daughter Juana, acquainting the Indians with the title of the 
Pope to inherit the earth, and his donation of the New World 
to the King of Spain; and cautioning them that, if they did not 
submit to the decree, they would be attacked and made slaves. 
Oviedo, the historian, had charge of the proclamation under 
Pedrarias, and finding that it had but little chance of obtaining 
a hearing amidst the din of the Spanish forays, took occasion to 
say to the commander, in presence of his suite :— 

“My Lord,—It appears to me that these Indians will not listen to the 
theology of this a pony | and that you have no one who can make them 
understand it: would your honour be pleased to keep it until we have some 
one of these Indians in a cage, in order that he may learn it at his leisure, and 
my Lord Bishop may explain it to him?” “I gave him the Requisition (the 
historian adds), and he took it with much laughter, both on his = and from 
all those who heard me.” ..... If our own age did not abound in things as 
remote from all common sense as this Requisition, we should wonder how such 


a folly could ever have been put forward, or even acquiesced in, by persons 
of such intelligence as thuse who surrounded the Spanish Court. ° 


The two volumes of “The Conquerors” brought the story tothat 

int in Las Casas’ endeavours to obtain a grant of land on the 

earl Coast, when the king’s preachers had made a vow to stig- 
matize the treatment of the Indians publicly in their sermons 
before the court. The intercession of the brave divines proved 
of no avail, but it may not have been without its influence in the 
many “currents of thought and endeavour which go to form the 
main volume of wise legislation.” The present work carries on 
the narrative of Las Casas’ untiring perseverance, describes the 
inadequate concession finally granted to his importunities, and 
narrates his return to St. Domingo, only to find his hopes 
blighted in the very moment of success. The Dominicans in 
Cumana had just been massacred by the Indians, and an expedi- 
tion was then on its way to avenge their fate. The gentle 
natives of the Pearl Coast, upon whose characteristics Mr. Hel 
dwells with evident delight, with their love for the solitude 
of nature, their calm, hospitable villages, and their at least 
innocent religion—whose only fear was of the Carib islanders, 
and who offered the fairest opportunity of making the red and 
white man acquainted with each other’s virtues—had alread 
been shown the dark side of their visitors’ character, and al 
hope founded on their friendship was lost. The wealth of their 
oyster-beds was destined to be their ruin :— 


The diseases of a creature apparently occupying a low place in the scale 
of creation, were fated to be t oa of dediinn the whole of Indian 
society in those parts, and of reducing large districts from a state of cultiva- 
tion into a state of nature, so that it is only conjectured now by the skilful 
naturalist, founding his conjecture upon the prevalence of some particular 
flower, that they once were cultivated. 


Nevertheless Las Casas persevered. Nor can we easily 
imagine a more heroic spectacle than that of this great man, 
standing alone upon the beach of his vast territory with his 
servants and labourers, and watching the receding ships that 
bore Ocampo and his escort away from the shore they had 
devastated. Yet he was not so entirely alone as, at the moment, 
he seemed. The Franciscans had returned— 

And they were the sole nucleus of Christianity and civilization in that 
immense expanse of country, a seventh of the whole world. sy 
light from that monastery, the sound of its bell amidst the wilderness of 
idolatry, what signs of hope a | were—which angels might have watched 
with unspeakable joy, and yet with apprehension! 

The last would have been the more appropriate sentiment. Las 
Casas felt compelledtovisit Hispaniola, to obtain protection against 
the Spaniards who infested the island of Cubagua at a short dis- 
tance from his settlement. In his absence, the Indians rose en 
masse; the Franciscans narrowly escaped with their lives; and 
Las Casas’ colonization was at an end. He retired to the shelter 
of the Dominican monastery at St. Domingo, and before long 
hid his grief beneath the cowl of the order. If Mr. Helps 
rendered his readers no other service than that of putting them in 
sympathy with one of the noblest characters that ever sought 
the good of their race from the grandest motives, his volumes 
would not have been written in vain. ‘ 

A very different hero next enters on the scene. It was in 
July, 1521, that Las Casas set sail from Hispaniola to found his 
colony on the Pearl Coast ; and at that very time, Cortes, with 
his Tlascalan allies, was preparing for his first general attack 
upon Quatimotzin’s last stronghold in Mexico. Mr. Helps’s 
tenth and eleventh books contain the story of that wonderful 
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invasion which, of all the exploits «f Europeans in the New 
World, has perhaps the most powerful attractions for the ima- 
gination. The mere clink of the Mexican names, so totally dis- 
similar to those of any other language, seems at once to intro- 
duce us to a novel and mysterious race; while the strangeness 
of their civilization and the horrors of their worship appear to 
be those of some Babylon of a forgotten age, rather than of 
a city but three hundred years ago. But the splendour of the 
theme does not beguile Mr. Helps from his own purpose ; and in 
his hands, the story of the conquest of Mexico is made to yield 
its moral, and to contribute its lesson for the practical benefit 
of mankind. 

While this attention to his special object has filled our 
author's volumes with maxims of great value in all that relates 
to the administration of high affairs, it in no degree detracts from 
the more ordinary interest of the narrative. Mr. Helps possesses 
the gift of making his reader personally intimate, so to speak, 
with his actors; and where this is accomplished, even the small 
doings of inferior men often become invested with a life and 
spirit which entrance the reader. How much more so, then, 
with such personages as Ferdinand and Isabella, Ximenes, 
Columbus and Cortes, and especially Las Casas—not to mention 
a host of names ouly second to these. How much more so when 
the events relate to no less than the discovery of another hemi- 
sphere, and to the fate of myriads of our own race then seen 
for the first time. 

Nor must it be supposed that Mr. Helps’s design excludes the 
picturesque features of the tale. Few books abound more in such 
attractions than the Spanish Conquest. The voyage of Bartho- 
lomew Diaz onthe African coast is illustrated by Camoens’ fine 
conception of the Genius of the Stormy Cape. Isabella the 
Queen, is portrayed as she looks down upon the beholder in a 
chapel of the cathedral at Granada. The mournful story of the 
Lucayan’s raft exhibits the despair of the St. Domingo captives. 
Vasco Nuiiez is pacing the shore of the Pacific, gazing on the 
brigantines which are to bear him to the conquest of Peru, on 
“an evening in the tropics where nature is so large and so 
gracious,” when the messenger of Pedrarias summons him to 
death. To the Mexicans, the Spaniards are the children of the 
sun—to the Peruvians, the foam of the sea. The whole voyage 
of the Sante Flor, already referred to, is a series of animated 
pictures. The entire course of Cortes’s wondrous progress is full 
ofscenic pomp. Take the scene when he had succeeded, after 
a terrible combat, in dislodging the Mexicans from the upper 
platform of the great temple :— 


Then oe be seen, flitting about the contest, like some obscure and 
hideous birds of prey, the priests of the temple; with their long black veils 
streaming in the wind, the blood flowing from their clotted hair and lacerated 
ears, as on a day of sacrifice: now transported by wrath at the desecration of 
their shrines, now animated by the —, of fresh victims, and, through- 
out, supported in their ecstacy by the hope of some great manifestation on the 
part of their false deities. 

The passage which follows this affords one slight sample of 
another quality which Mr. Helps possesses in a high degree, and 
which continually enlivens his practical deductions—we mean 
his humour :— 


The Mexican God of War could not, even at this critical period of his and 
their existence, instruct his worshippers how to hurl down, at the right 
inclination, the large beams which they had carried up to the temple, and 
which, if justly aimed, would have fatally disconcerted the Spanish attack. 


We had noted many instances of this characteristic of the 
author's style, but must be content to leave them uncited here. 
We cannot, however, close our remarks without expressing our 
gratitude for the maps which illustrate the work, and the repe- 
tition of which in the letter-press is a signal boon to the reader. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT.* 


| Fg = did we imagine that a work of genius was announced 

under the incomprehensible title which has, for many weeks 
past, met our eye among the advertisements of new books. The 
Shaving Shagpat! what could it mean? ‘An Arabian Enter- 
tainment!” what might that be? It is very seldom that an 
announcement which piques curiosity is followed by a work which 
satisfies the curiosity; but in the Shaving of Shagpat a quaint 
title ushers in an original and charming book, the work of a poet 
and of a storyteller worthy to rank with the rare storytellers of 
the East, who have produced, in the Arabian Nights, the Iliad of 
romance. 

The Shaving of Shagpat is an imitation of the Oriental stories ; 
not by any means a servile imitation, but the sort of imitation 
which aturally springs from kindred power. It is more Eastern 
than Goethe's West-ostliche Divan, less directly imitative than 
Riickert’s Oriental poems. Mr. Meredith has thoroughly caught 
the spirit of Arabian romance, and pleasantly tinges his style 
with the colour and imagery of Arabian eloquence. But, although 
his inventions are as oriental as “ Sindbad” or “ Ali-Baba,” he 
assures us in the Preface that they are inventions of his own, and 
not derived from Eastern sources. It needs such an assertion to 
convince the reader that he is not listening to the veritable 
fictions of the East. Both the humour and the poetry seem to 
issue from the same abundant and delightful source that gave us 


* The Shaving of Shagpat: an Arabian Entertainment. By Geor 
Meredith. Lo: ; Chapman and Hall, 1855. 


the Arabian Nights ; and to produce such a work, which shal] 
not be a rifaccimento, but which shall read like an original, 
requires very peculiar powers in the writer. Nothi would be 
easier than to write a tale of enchantment after the Arabian 
model; but only to rare minds is it given to write a tale which 
shall increase the treasures of fiction, while strictly adhering to 
the old forms. 

The Shaving of Shagpat is a collection of stories, connected 
together by the tale which gives its title to the book. Shibli 
Bagarag, the Persian Barber, has had great things predicted of 
him by the readers of planets. These predictions unsettle 
him, and send him wandering in quest of greatness. He is to 
become Master of the Event, and to live in the memories of men, 
That Event is nothing less than the shaving of oe the clothier 
who gives his name to the city of Shagpat, and who, arrogant 
in hairiness, is much revered by men. ‘To shave a clothier, be he 
never so hairy, will not seem a difficult task, nor the event a 
great Event. But, O rash reader! the task is more perilous than 
it seems to thee—the Event more portentous. Hair has become 
sacred in the cities of Shagpat and Oolb: and barbers an abomina- 
tion. Thwacks, not sequins, await Figaro. Poor Shibli Bagarag, 
in the innocence and pride of his art, offers to shave the King, 
and his reward is fifty thwacks; and “’tis certain, that at every 
thwack, the thong took an airing before it descended upon him.” 
Nevertheless, thwacked and reviled though he be, Shibli Bagarag 
loses not heart. His mind is fixed on becoming Master of the 
Event. Shave the hairy Shagpat he will; and shave him he does, 
But how he does it, by what magic, through what perilous enter- 

rizes, baffling malignant genii with potent spells, now nearly 
fucing the prize just as it is within his grasp, and now by timel 
aid recovering himself —these, and all the marvellous stories whic 
he hears the while—must be sought in the volume itself. We will 
not blunt the edge of curiosity by even hinting what we know. 
If any reader, from the age of ten to the age of eighty, resists 
the fascination of the stories, it is a proof that he has no imagi- 
nation. 

Although written in prose, liberally sprinkled with verses, 
after the Eastern manner, the work is a poem throughout. In 
every page we are aware of the poet. Not that he gives us that 
detestable hybrid vulgarly called ‘poetical prose,” with its dis- 
sonances of fragmentary metre, and its fine writing which noodles 
call “ beautiful language.” The prose is prose—not broken-up 
verse ; the language is simple, picturesque, pregnant—not ornate 
inanities.addressed to the ear. A random specimen or two 
will show what we mean :— 

O my father, there is all in this youth, the nephew of the barber, that’s 
desirable for the undertaking; and his feet will be on a@ level with the task 
we propose for him—he is the height of man above it. 

Again :— 

Thereupon he exulted, and his mind strutted through the future of his 
days, and down the ladder of all time, exacting homage from men, his 
brethren. 

Again :— 

At the hour indicated, Khipil stood before Shahpesh again. He was 
saddened; his tongue like the tongue that 
soundeth giveth forth mournful sounds only: he had the look of one 
battered with many beatings. 

These are characteristic specimens—not the best that could 
have been quoted, but the fairest representatives of the whole. 
The imagery is brief—generally conveyed in half a sentence—as 
where the shell closes on the lovers, “ writing darkness on their 
very eyeballs;” or where the astonishment of the Vizier is 
expressed thus, ‘“‘ He made a point of his eyebrows;” and the 
sun is said “to shoot a current of gold over leagues of sea.” 

The style, although Oriental in its figurativeness, is Europear. 
in its concision ; we miss the luxuriant redundancy of Orientai 
expression, and are grateful for its absence. In revising the 
work for another edition, Mr. Meredith will do well to look with 
a little more severity on certain expressions, and get rid of such 
verbs as “ to verse,” “to lute,” and “to bosom,” which are not 
English, and are not needed. While suggesting alterations, we 
would further suggest another trifle, which is that he substitute 
lion for panther in the passage where Ruark falls upon his foes 
and smites them to the earth. Any Arab would tell Mr. Mere- 
dith that the panther, terrible as it is in force and ferocity when 
in a death-struggle, is timorous as a cat, and never attacks men 
except in self-defence. To compare the onslaught of a warrior 
to that of a panther springing on a troop of men, is therefore a 
false image. 2 

These are very small faults, yet they are all we have espied in 
a book the charm of which has surpassed that of any Eastern 
work we ever read since the Arabian Tales ; and George Mere- 
dith, hitherto known to us as a writer of graceful, but not very 
remarkable verse, now becomes the name of a man of genius—of 
one who can create. 


HUMBOLDT’S KLEINE SCHRIFTEN.* 


T is not often that a life both full and long is granted to man; 
but there are some bright exceptions to the general rule, and 
amongst the most brilliant of these is Alexander von Humboldt. 
Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, seems to have been his guiding motto; 


* Von Alexander von Humboldt. LErster Band. 
Geognostiche un ysikalische Eri Stuttgart und Tubingen : 
J. B, Cotta’scher Verlag. 
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and to it he has adhered through every period of his life. Of 
his unflagging, patient, and earnest industry we have an example 
in the edition of his smaller works on which he is at present 
engaged, and of which the first volume appeared in the year 
1853. It is dedicated to “ the greatest geologist of the present 
day, the most acute observer of nature,” Leopold von Buch, “in 
memory of a sixty years’ untroubled friendship.” How touching 
are these words ! fen and simple though they be, what a noble 
picture do they call up! Most fitting, too, is it thus to dedicate 
to his friend an edition of works containing much that must 
have frequently taken the venerable author’s mind back to the 
bygone days in which he and Leopold von Buch had often taken 

easant counsel together respecting the subjects of which these 

ssays treat. Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, they both pursued their 
path during those fruitful sixty years, and it is but a little while 
ago that one of them was called to rest from his labours. Loved 
and revered be his memory by us, as by his still surviving friend. 

Baron Humboldt’s object in publishing this collection of his 
works has been to prevent others from undertaking a compilation 
in which papers might appear which, in the present state of 
science, would be of little or of only partial value. His choice 
has principally fallen on such essays and lectures as are scattered 
throughout periodical works, or have been published in costly 
and not easily accessible volumes ; and in cases where fresh light 
has since been thrown on the subjects treated of, he has men- 
tioned the fact in the addenda. Half of the present volume 
contains papers on the Geography of the Cordilleras of South 
America, and an account of two attempts to ascend Chimborazo, 
which, together with the recital of an expedition to the crater of 
the voleano of Pinchincha, we recommend to the notice of all 
intending tourists who are blasés of Mont Blane and ennuyés of 
Vesuvius. There are also three short treatises, one on Isothermal 
Lines, another on the Constitution of our Atmosphere, and a 
third on the Greater Intensity of Sound by Night, of which, as 
being a very interesting paper in itself, and on a subject which 
may be new to some of our readers, we propose to give an 
abstract. 

The phenomenon of the greater intensity of sound during the 
night did not escape the notice of Aristotle, and it is also 
alluded to by Plato in his Dialogues. We are speaking, be it 
remembered, not of that increase which is occasioned by a change 
of wind and modified by the relation that subsists between the 
direction of the wind and that of the waves of sound, but the 
increase which takes place when the night is calm and bright. 
Humboldt observed that, when he was travelling in the tropics, it 
seemed to him to be greater in the plains than on the summit of 
the Andes, at a height of gooo or 12,c00 feet above the level of 
the sea—greater also in the interior of continents and in low- 
lying situations than at sea. ‘These estimates were founded 
upon his observations of the sounds proceeding from two 
volcanoes, those of Guacamayo and Cotopaxi, which he had an 
opportunity of hearing by day and by night. 

If any one were to listen to the roar of the great cataract of 
the Orimoco, in the plains that surround the Mission Atures, 
from a distance of more than four miles, he might fancy himself 
to be near a heavy surge, breaking upon a rocky shore. He 
would find, moreover, that the sound is three times as loud 
during the night, and that it gives an inexpressible and mys- 
terious charm to those lonely and desert solitudes, where there 
is nothing else to interrupt the everlasting silence of Nature. 
It might, however, be imagined that even in places uninhabited 
by man, the buzzing of insects, the song of birds, the rustling of 
leaves moved by the wind, would cause a humming murmur 
which would, perhaps, be scarcely perceived by day on account 
of its uniformity, and because of. the ear becoming accustomed 
to it. Such a sound, although it might thus be little noticed, 
would, in the day-time, lessen the intensity of a louder sound ; 
and this diminution would cease, if, during the stillness of the 
night, the buzzing of insects, the song of birds, and the rustling 
of leaves were nolongerheard. But this is not the case inthe woods 
of the Orinoco, where the air is constantly filled with clouds of 
mosquitoes, while the hum of insects is louder by night than 
by day, and the wind only sets in after sunset. The velocity 
of the propagation of sound is lessened rather than increased 
by the lowering of the temperature, and its intensity is dimi- 
nished in an atmosphere which has been set in motion by a 
wind the direction of which is opposed to that of the waves 
of sound. It is also diminished by the rarefaction of the air, 
and is weaker in the higher regions of the atmosphere than 
in the lower, in which the molecules of disturbed air are more 
dense, and have less elasticity with the same radius. The inten- 
sity is the same in moist and dry air, but it is weaker in carbonic 
acid gas than in a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. 

Having mentioned these facts, Baron Humboldt states that he 
considers it probable that it is the presence of the sun which 
influences the intensity of sound, by means of the hindrance 
which the propagation of the waves meets with from ascending 
currents of air of different densities, and the partial oscillations 
of the atmosphere caused by the unequal warming of different 
portions of the earth's surface. During the night the ground is 
cooled, the portions covered with sand or grass assume a uni- 
orm temperature, and the atmosphere is no longer intersected 
by little currents of warmer air which rise perpendicularly or 
obliquely in all directions by day, dividing the waves of sound 
and them rebound. upon themselves. In the more 


uniform medium which is maintained during night, the waves 
are propagated with less difficulty, and therefore the intensity of 
sound increases—the dividing of the waves, and the partial echoes 
consequent upon their rebound, less frequently taking place. If 
this cause be the true one, it is not matter for surprise that in 
the tropical zone the increase in the intensity of sound by 
night is greater in the interior of the land than at sea, and 
— in the plains than on the mountains of the Cordilleras. 

he surface of the equatorial seas is uniform, and rarely rises 
above 84° of temperature, whereas the surface of the continent, 
varying in its conformation, and consisting of substances that 
reflect heat in different degrees, has a temperature varying from 
86° to 126°. In the tropics, also, the earth is generally warmer 
during the night than the air. In the temperate zones, on the 
contrary, the ground, on clear and calm nights, is often 7° or 9° 
colder than the air; and the temperature, instead of lessening in 
proportion to the height from the ground, increases, in Europe, 
up to a height of fifty or sixty feet. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the refraction of sound is sometimes almost as con- 
siderable by night as by day in these regions. Here, strata 
of air of different densities are constantly resting on each 
other, but the small currents of warmer air which ascend 
through the atmosphere in an oblique direction are rarer by night 
than by day. At the height of gooo fect, those parts of the 
Andes lying under the equator have a medium temperature 
of only 57°, and the amount of radiation in a dry and cloudless 
night prevents the ground from becoming very much heated 
during the day. There is no occasion, however, to dwell 
longer on these local circumstances—it is enough to have 
deduced, in general terms, the cause of the increase of sound 
during the night from the theory of the waves not coming so 
much in contact with currents of different densities as they 
do by day. Moreover, the mountaineers of the Alps, like those 
of the Andes, look upon an extraordinary increase in the inten- 
sity of sound heard on a quiet night as a sure sign of change of 
weather. “It will rain,” they say, “for we hear the torrent 
more clearly.” They also predict a change of weather when 
distant snow-covered mountains suddenly seem near at hand, 
with their outlines clear out against the sky. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be the state of the atmosphere which causes these 
phenomena, we may, at any rate, perceive in these instances an 
analogy between the propagation of the waves of sound and 
that of light. 

In the notes added in 1853 to this Essay, Baron Humboldt 
observes that the weaker intensity of sound upon the sea 
cannot, as upon the continent, be caused by local differences 
in the sasiell of the surface, which he has found to preserve 
very much the same temperature over a space of several hundred 
miles in the temperate zones; and he therefore believes that it is 
only to be ascribed to the want of elasticity in the fluid surface. 
The influence of woollen draperies in a concert-room, and the 
deadening in the report of a cannon let off at the edge of a corn- 
field in full ear, present striking analogies to the diminution in 
the loudness of sounds occurring on the sea. Thus, also, when 
the intensity of sound is ienconel during a snow-storm, he con- 
siders it to 4 owing to an interruption in the propagation of the 
waves of sound, caused by their coming in contact with the dif- 
ferent densities which they meet with in their passage through the 
snow-laden medium. If, however, the weakening of the sound 
which takes place after a fall is only perceived, according to 
Derham, so long as the snow is not covered with a coating of 
glittering ice, it is an instance of the resonance of the surface of 
the ground. 

In connexion with this subject, it may be mentioned that 
Saussure and others who have made the ascent of Mont Blane 
observed that, very early in their journey up the mountain, the 
sound of their voices seemed to become weakened in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; whilst Humboldt, on the occasion of Bonpland, 
Montufar and himself visiting the voleanoes of Popayan, Quito, 
Peru, and Mexico, did not remark anything of the kind, although 
they often ascended to heights towering far above the summit of 
Mont Blanc. On the contrary, they heard each other speak 
with as much ease as if they had been at the level of the sea; 
but then, he remarks, ‘we had previously been spending many 
months on heights varying from 7000 to go00 feet.” He therefore 
considers that Bravais may be right in thinking that the quick- 
ness with which the ascent of Mont Blanc is made affects the 
organ of hearing, and that it is not the intensity of sound which 
is weakened. 

For the first really useful and trustworthy results, founded on 
numerical data, as to the intensity of sound, we have to thank 
Messrs. Martin and Bravais. As a note struck by a tuning-fork 
would always preserve the same intensity in an aérial medium 
of uniform density, the difference of the distance at which we 
cease to hear it on account of the unequal density of the air 
would give an accurate measure of its intensity. In a plain 
near the village of St. Chéron (Dep. de Seine et Oise) the note 
struck by the tuning-fork (performing 512 vibrations in a second) 
ceased to be heard at a distance of 833 feet. The state of the 
atmosphere at the time was calm, and scarcely disturbed by a 

entle south wind which, however, cut at right angles the line 
that separated the listener from the instrument. The sky was 
cloudy, the temperature (half-past one o'clock, p.M., 22nd June, 
1844) x the barometer 295 The experiment was repea' 
at midnight, and although stillness was more broken then 
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than it had been even during the day by the hum of insects, the 
fall of small twigs, and the barking of dogs, M. Martin was able 
to perceive the sound 41o feet further off. It was only when 
the observers had retreated to a distance of 1243 feet that they 
ceased to hear it (ther. 62°, bar. 29°31.) 

We heartily recommend these Kleine Schriften to general 
notice. We may add that this Essay is followed by one on 
the Medium Heights of the Continents of Europe, America, 
and Asia; and Jastly, we have a comparison of the different 
rates of temperature at the places or stations marked on the 
tables at the end of the volume. We need scarcely say that the 
whole book is full of interesting and valuable matter, as every- 
thing indeed must be which comes from such a source. 


LORD PLUNKET’S APOLOGIST.* 


E have not done with the Irish “Baron Bishop.” His 
double Lordship, to do him simple justice, has taken the 
rudent course. He has suffered pm akon to go by default. 

e has not moved to arrest that verdict which literary societ: 
has, as his Lordship may happen to have heard, expressed wit 
significant emphasis on his recent Charge. He has contented 
himself with valour’s safest moiety; and, as the Scotch say, he 
lets the flea stick to the wall. Not so his Lordship’s travelling 
companion, a Hampshire rector, a Mr. Dallas of Wonston, who 
“feels himself called upon to inform us of the simple facts, in order 
that our readers re an opportunity of judging fairly on 
the merits of the case.” 

Let it be as the Rev. Alexander H.C. Dallas pleases. The credit 
of the Bishop of Tuam is not in our keeping, and his friend must 
take the responsibility of the further progress of the matter. He 
wishes to make a clean breast of it to the readers of the Satur- 
day Review, “ as”—so he periphrastically expresses it—‘‘ he 
happens accidentally to have been in some measure concerned in 
the publication of the Charge alluded to” in our article of the 
5th of January. He claims that we should furnish him with 
the opportunity of giving to the whole world the secret history 
of that notable act of blication. We accede; not because we 
choose to set a precedent for admitting correspondence in our 
pages, but merely to complete the monograph of this literary 
phenomenon. e omit the head and tail of Mr. Dallas’s com- 
munication, which consist of some unctuous homiletics on Chris- 
tian charity and so on, because, with Mr. Dallas’s views of the 
elements of morality, which it is quite plain he has yet to 
learn, we do not think that he is in a position to lecture us on 
the evils of sarcasm or on our lack of any Christian virtue. 
Time enough for Mr. Dallas’s lectures on style and spirit when 
he and his episcopal friend have acquired a practical acquaint- 
ance with common honesty. 

Here are the simple facts—very simple, indeed—in Mr. Dallas's 
own narrative : 

In August, 1855, I was travelling with the yo | of Tuam in the west of 
Ireland. The Charge he had delivered a year before to the clergy of his 
smaller dioceses became the subject of conversation. He had at the time been 
urged by those cler; —— the Charge, and this urgent request had re- 
cently been repeated. His lordship allowed me to read the manuscript, and 
I felt strongly that it would be of great benefit to the more numerous clergy 
of the larger diocese of Tuam, who were not included in the former visitation, 
that it should be placed before them with episcopal authority. I confess that 
I did not recollect the important Charge from which it now appears it had 
been taken, and that the difficulty which has arisen did not occur to me. Not 
having this in my mind, I spoke very earnestly as to the advantage that 
would result from the course I advised, and which the Bishop consented to adopt. 
I have subsequently learned from Lord Plunket himself that he was at the 
time entirel pe from what source the Charge was taken. The visita- 
tions in Ireland are not always conducted in the same manner as is usual in 
England. The bishops do not invariably deliver Charges. Those who always 
deliver Charges are the fewer number. Upon the occasion of the visitation of 
Killala and Achonry, in 1854, a clergyman, officially connected with one of 
the dioceses, placed in the Bishop’s hands a manuscript Charge as one suit- 
able to the occasion, which his lordship supposed to be his own composition. 
It struck the Bishop as expressing so forcibly his own views and feelings with 
reference to the state of affairs at that time, that he willingly adopted the 
Charge, having no idea that it had at any time been publieted. The com- 

iler of the Charge having, after the publication, admitted for the first time 
he fact of its original authorship, the publication was immediately suppressed, 
and an apology offered to the real author of the Charge, by whom Lord 
Plunket’s explanation was most kindly received. 

This is quite a new view of episcopal government. Certainly 
they manage these things across the Channel in a primitive style. 
Treland for the Irish. As Mr. Dallas remarks, “The visitations 
in Ireland are not always conducted in the same manner as is 
usual in England.” Not exactly. It is certainly not customary 
for English bishops to “ visit” their dioceses with empty brains 
and an empty writing-case, dependent on the eleemosynary aid 
of “clergymen officially connected with the diocese.” ‘Think of 
the Bishop of Oxford or the Bishop of Manchester ruefully 
muttering date concionem episcopo; and trusting to the chance 
mercies of a charge being slipped into his hands by some chari- 
table Samaritan of the working clergy. Mr. Dallas is not quite 
so explicit here as he might have been. We get to the impor- 
tant fact of “the Charge being placed in the Bishop’s hands ;” 
but we are not intemal whether it was ordered by the Bishop, 
or got up by the “officially connected clergyman” on spec. If 


* A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of Killala and 
Right Visitation, — ber, 1854. By the Right 

m. and Right Rev. Thomas, Lord Plunket, D.D., Bishop of Tuam, Killala, 
and Achonry. Dublin; Samuel B. Oldham. 1855. 


the latter, we can picture Lord Plunket’s thrill of delight at the 
unexpected godsend. Huntington, we believe, received a pair 
of breeches, and Lackington was favoured with a leg of mutton— 
so they tell us—by some special interposition ; but since the days 
of Mahomet, who received his revelations by ous hands, 
never was a teacher so signally befriended as Lord Plunket must 
have felt himself when the manuscript Charge was placed in the 
right honourable and right reverend hands—assuming that his 
Lordship had not ordered the goods in question. 

The charge so mysteriously received is delivered. We 
decline to comment on the moral state of the man, and 
that man a bishop, who in the most solemn discharge of the 
highest authority in the church, had the conscience and face, in 
the presence of his assembled clergy, to play this disreputable 
farce—to address to them words, not one syllable of which he 
had verified, and into the authority of which he had never 
inquired—to give as his own convictions the ready-made asser- 
tions of anine~te deliver as his own reflections the results 
of another's labour—to act the hypocrisy of learned research 
and theological conviction—to utter as the words of his own 
mouth, and the meditations of his own heart, sentence after sen- 
tence which he well knew were not one single — of them 
his own. Dismissing this very simple and obvious conside- 
ration, we cannot, as to the delivery of the Charge, attach 
any graver imputation to the Bishop of Tuam, than incredible 
folly, and a petty piece of unbecoming histrionics. It is 
a much worse affair than for a —— to preach some- 
body else’s sermon, because, as Mr. Dallas observes, an Irish 
episcopal charge is an exceptional es and because, as 
under the circumstances, Lord Plunket had nothing to say, 
silence would have best become him; and also because, we must 
-_ the Bishop’s high station binds him to the severest rules of 

ecency. 

Had the matter ended here, we should only have attached the 
imputation of folly to Lord Plunket. It is not the delivery merely, 
but the publication, of the Charge, which fixes the indelible stain 
on his Lordship. Of course we can understand how it was that 
it came to be published. The Bishop could not resist the winning 
solicitations of Mr. Dallas, and the applause of two dioceses. 
Flattered by the approval of his travelling companion, and con- 
scious of the sweets of successful, if surreptitious authorship, he 
could not resist the blandishments of print. And here we have the 
question to put to Lord Plunket and his apologist. How came he 
to write on his title-page those serious words—* By the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. Thomas, Lord Plunket, D.D., Bishop o Tuam, 
Killala, and Achonry”? The Charge, we see, says something 
about “the subtle wiles of that adversary of souls,” &c. Do 
Lord Plunket and Mr. Dallas remember some words somewhere 
about “ Satan filling” somebody’s “heart” to do somethin 
which is more fully detailed in the Acts of the Apostles? An 
will his Lordship and his friend favour us with a distinction 
between the act of the man who said that certain land was 
sold at one price, when, in point of fact, it was sold at 
another, and the act of the man who on his title-page claims 
the authorship of fifteen pages of which he well knew that he 
had never written one deals line? When Mr. Dallas has 
shown us that Lord Plunket’s publication—we do not say de- 
livery—of the Chargeis, as a moral action, onewhit betterthan that 
of Ananias, we will permit him to sermonize about the sarcasm 
and uncharitableness of the Saturday Review. We admit that 
we handled Lord Plunket with severity; and we add that as 
often as he or any other man, be he Bishop, Priest, or Peer, 
laic or cleric, claims in print to be the author of what he never 
wrote, we shall treat him as the impostor which he is, and with 
that language which alone is capable of exposing fraud and 
dishonesty. Whenever a man consciously puts his name to a 
notorious untruth—and this is “ the simple fact” of Lord 
Plunket’s case—we shall denounce it, and in such words as 
alone suit the offence. 

Let Mr. Dallas make the case his own. Suppose that he 
finds under a Wonston hedge, or receives anonymously by the 
post, or has thrust into his hands by a pious parishioner a manu- 
script, full, we will say, of the most edifying and persuasive 
divinity and touching morality, he might be perfectly justified 
in getting up a private press and scattering it broadcast over the 
irreligious fallows of Hampshire as ‘‘ Wonston Tracts, No. 1998 
but would he feel himself also authorized toprint on the cover,“*The 
Sinner Saved.. By Alex. R. C. Dallas?” Because these are 
aw “the simple facts” of the case which the Bishop of 

uam’s travelling companion brings before the world. ell 
may Lord Tuam complain of his injudicious bottle-holder. 

But there is another aggrieved party. The clergy of the 
dioceses of Killala and Achonry are gravely implicated by Mr. 
Dallas. He all but points out the first offender. Who is the 
‘compiler of the charge,”’so Mr. Dallas euphemistically expresses it 
(‘‘ compilo, to rob, spoil, plunder, pillage,” as the Latin dictionary 
has it)? “A clergyman officially connected with the dioceses of 
Killala and Achonry.” Who is the traitor? The incumbents of 
the two dioceses, as the Irish clergy list assures us, are only twenty- 
six, or rather only twenty-four, for two of them hold hvings mn 
either diocese. Those “ officially connected with the dioceses,’ 
so the same authority reminds us, are, of Killala—Dean Collins, 
Archdeacon Leahy, Precentor Jackson. Prebendaries Stock, 
St. tag Bermingham, Verschoyle, Sen. Rural Deans, 
Messrs. Wood and Verschoyle, Jun. Surrogates, Messrs. Fames, 
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re,and Gore; andofAchonry, not also officially connected with 
ae we find in addition a Mountmorres, Messrs. Powell, 
Guinness, Thomas, and Huston. Each one of these <~— 
has a right to be relieved from the imputation which Mr. Dallas, 
“on his own responsibility,” and “ without conferring with the 
Bishop,” so he assures us, has fastened upon them. For their 
own sakes they are bound to purge themselves from the fraud 
committed by “the compiler.” 

‘And here we leave the Bishop and his clergy, and the Bishop’s 
defender. Mr. Dallas rebukes “our bitter sarcasm against one 
who is steadily pursuing the path of duty in promoting the spi- 
ritual enlighterment of the people committed to his"care””—a duty 
to the consistent discharge of which we commend Lord Plunket, 

hoping, that when he next illuminates his flock, he will not 
steal the candles, and that in his zealous solicitude for the souls 
of others, he will not forget his own. Yet, after all, perhaps 
his Lordship’s best aay So offered by Mr. Dallas —is 
contained in an epigram, flitting about the clubs, with which 
we take leave of this last Irish Appropriation Act. Its wit 
and admirable Latinity will excuse our tediousness. 


CANTUARIENSIS. 

“ Privatam monitus relinque chartam, 
Meamque, improbe, pone concionem : 
Que seripsi mea sunt.” 

TUAMENSIS. 
“Tuam requiris ? 
Frustra glorier hoe Episcopatu, 
Tuam ni liceat MEAM vocare.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR 
TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a Course of LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. To 
commence on at o’clock, and to be continued on 
ceeding an same hour, 
R. W. JELF, D.D, Principal. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brep’s Patent.)—An 
agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a ed against 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s, 6d, each— Wholesale agents : 
Barclays’, Farringdon-street ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


ONDON ASSURANCE OFFICE.—THE COURT OF DIREC. 

TORS OF THE CORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSURANCE hereby 

ive notice that a GENERAL COURT will be held at their offices in the Royal 

fixe on TUESDAY, the 29th day of January instant, from eleven in the forenoon 

till two in the afternoon, for the election of a DIRECTOR of the Corporation in the room 
of the late Gzorce Prosyn, Esq., deceased. 

N.B.—By an Act of Parliament passed in the seventh year of his late Majesty 
George the Third, no person will be permitted to vote at the said Election who has not 
been possessed of his or her stock six calendar Months a) aon in cases pro- 
vided for in the said act. JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 

7, Royal Exchange, London, 16 January, 1856. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE, INCORPORATED a.p. 1720, 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
HEAD OFFICE—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, 


SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq., M.P., Governor, 
JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
JOHN ALEX, HANKEY, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 


David Chas, Guthrie, Esq, 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 

eorge Probyn, Esq. 
Patk, F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Lestock P, Wilson, Esq. 


Actuary.—~PETER HARDY, Esq,, F.R.S, 
WEST END OFFICE—No, 7, PALL MALL, 
Committee, 
Two Members of the Court in rotation, and 
HENRY KINGSCOTE, Esq. and JOHN TIDD PRATT, Esq. 


Superintendent—PHILIP SCOONES, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a 

ty Raga One Hundred and Thirty Years, having issued its first Policy on the 
e, 

Two-thirds, or 66 per cent. of the entire profits are given to the Assured, 

Policies may be opened under any of the following plans, viz.:— 

Ata low rate of premium, without participation in profits, or at a somewhat higher 
rate, entitling the Assured, either after the first five years, to an annual abatement of 

inder of life, or, after payment of the first premium to a partici- 

uinquennial Bonus. 
abatement for t year 1856, on the Annual Premiums of 


William Dallas, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, Jun,, Esq, 


rsons who have 


Every facility will be 
suitable arrangement will be made for the convenience of the Assured, 
uses and all other information may be obtained by either a written or per- 
to the Actuary or to the it of the West End Office, 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ORKSHIRE UNION OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES.— 
WANTED, an AGENT and LECTURER, to visit the Mechanics’ Institutions in 
Yorkshire, to deliver lectures and popular unwritten addresses; to confer with the 
committees of Institutions, and advise and suggest where required; and to aid in the 
formation of new Institutions, His lectures should be of the best class 
delivered at such Institutions, and treat of scientific as well as literary subjects, 
must have a thoroughly practical experience of the working of Mechanics’ Institutions. 
He will have to en, and keep the accounts of the Union, His whole time 
must be devoted to the duties of his office, Salary £150 a year, exclusive of trav: 
expenses, and the latter, so far as they are borne by the committee, will be 
for by a suitable addition to the salary, 
Applications to be sent to Messrs, Hote and ButiEr, Leeds Mechanics’ Institu- 


NEW WORK BY MR, READE, 
Just published, in One Vol., Feap, 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
AN IN PARADISE: A Poem in Six Books. With Lyri 
a By Jonny Epmunp Reape, Author of “ Italy,” “Rev of 


London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
In One Vol, Post 4to, price One Guinea, 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority, 
By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS, 4th Edition, price 9s, 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s, 6d. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Grezy, and Lowemans. 


DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS, 
A New Edition, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d., cloth, 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES classi- 
fied and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
By P, M. Booz, M.D.,, F.R.S, The Fourth Edition, enlarged and 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Loyemans, 


SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE’S NEW WORK, 
The Third Edition, revised, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
percRciossaL INQUIRIES, in a Series of Essays intended 


to illustrate the Influence of the Ph: SS oa on the Mental Faculties. 
V.P.B.S,, Corresponding Member of the 


By Sir Bensamiy C, Broprg, Bart., D.C 
London: Loyemay, Browy, and Loyemans, 


Institute of France, &e, 
In One Vol., square Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price One Guinea, cloth ; 
aan or 30s, bound in calf by Hayday, 
S= JAMES MACINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
including his Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review,”—Also a New Edition 
in Three Vols., fep. 8vo, 21s, 
*,* SIR JAMES MACINTOSH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Reformation, in Two Vols., 8vo, price 21s, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Gregy, and Loyemans, 


COMPLETION OF LIEUT. BURTON’S NARRATIVE OF HIS PILGRIMAGE 
TO MEDINAH AND MECCAH. 
Just published, in 8vo, with Plan, Woodcuts, and Six col 
price 15s., cloth, 
eo NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO EL- 
MEDINAH AND MECCAH, Vol. III, comprising MECCAH. By Ricuarp 
F. Burton, Lieut., Bombay Army, 
*,* Vols, I. and IL, EL-MISR and EL-MEDINAH, price 28s., may still be had, 
London: Lonamay, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 


The Seventh Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
: ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 


Second Edition, revised, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
A DEFENCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH, 
being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman: Incl a full Examinat 
Criticism on the Character of Christ; and a Chapter on the Aspects and 
of Modern Deism. 
London: Loyemay, Browy, and Loncmans. 


This Day, 8vo, 6d, 


UNISHMENT IS NOT EDUCATION: a Review ofa Charge on 
the subject of Tickets of Leave, by M. D. Hrx1, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham. 
By C. B, M.P, 
London: Jonw W. Parxsr and Sox, West Strand. 


This Day, Feap, 8vo, 2s, 


CHILLER’S MARY STUART. The German Text, with 
Introduction and English Notes, by Professor Brrways, of King’s College. 
Uniformly with, by the same Editor, 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s, 
SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS, 2s, 


London: Jomw W. Parker and Sow, West Strand, 


NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
ELIZABETH, By J, A. Froupg, M.A., late Exeter 
in the Press, 


ed Illustrations, 


y its Author ; 
ion of that writer's 


HISTORY OF 
TO THE DEATH OF 
College, Oxford. 8vo. Vols, I. and II. 

HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. By Sir 
Francis Paragave, Depaty Keeper of the Records, 8vo. Vol. I., 21s. 

(Vols, II. and Nearly ready. 


STATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, illustrative of 
E from the Revolution to the Accession of the 


the Politicai and Social State of me ut o 
House of Hanover. From Originals hitherto unpublished, By J, M. Kemece, M.A. 
8vo0, [In the Press, 


PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRUDENCE. By 
J. G, M.P., Q.C., Reader to the Four Inns of Court, 8vo. 


(Ja the Press, 
HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS; a Contribution to the History 
of Religious Opinion. By Rongrt VaucHay, B.A. Two Volumes Feap, 
8vo. (In the Press. 
‘i THE ESPOUSALS: being Part II. of “The Angel ip the 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
MAN. By R. B. Topp, M,D.,, F.R.S., and 
Section is nearly ready, 

London: Joun W. and Sow, West Strand, 


ND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
W, Bowmay, F.R.S. The concluding 


= 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. | 
James — — 
J. Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. { 
Charles Crawley, Es« S | 
Edwin Gower, Esq, 
The high character which this ancient Corporation has maintained — nearly a 
anda half, secures to the public a full os 
Corporation bears the whole expenses of Managemen us givi 
Assured, conjoined with the protection afforded by its Corporate Fun advanteges 
equal to those of system of M 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

All Sree JSrom Stamp Duty, or from charge of any description 
whatever, beyond the Premium. 

The attention of the Public is especially called to the great advantages offered to 
Life Assurers by the Legislature in its recent Enactments, by which it will be found 
that to a defined extent, ifs Premiums are not subject to Income Taz, 

~ ee of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. 
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Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, : 
HE CHRIST OF HISTORY: An Argument grounded in the 
Pacts of His Life on Earth, By the Rev, Jouw Youne, M.A,, late of Albion 
Chapel, Moorfields, 
“ The argument is sustained with great dignity. and is recommended by its literary 
ability as well as by its intrinsic inportance.”—Atheneum, 4 
“ We can safely declare the book to be a valuable addition to the literature which 
secks to lay broadly the foundations of an intelligent Christian theology. The author 
is calm, serious, and candid; and writes as if his theme had relation to his own 
spiritual life, and as if he would fain bring it to bear on that of others,”—Eelectic 


Review, 
London: Lonaman, Brown, and LONGMANS. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 25s, half-bound, 
HE BOOK OF DIGNITIES: containing Rolls of the Official 
Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, 
and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time ; — chiefly from 
the Records of the Public Offices, Together with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States; the Peerage of England and of Great Britain ; 
and numerous other Lists, By Josreu Haypy, Author of “The Dictionary of Dates, 
and compiler of various other Works, 
London: Lonamay, Brown, and LonGMans. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL 
DICTIONA 


Just published, in 1 vol, 8vo, price 50s, cloth; or 55s, strongly half-bound in russia, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 

Illustrated with Maps and Plans, By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. 

*,* This edition, which is adapted to the present time, contains full Abstracts of 
the late Statutes in regard to Navigation, the Conveyance of Passengers, Limited 
Liability, &e., with a great variety of additional information—A SUPPLEMENT to 
the Edition published in 1854 is now ready, price 4s, 6d. 

London; Lonemay, Brown, GreEy, and Loyamans. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS. 
The Second Edition, corrected; in One Volume, square Crown 8vo, with Etchings and 
Woodeuts, price 18s., cloth, 
COMMONPLACE BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, 
and FANCIES, Original and Selected. By Mrs, Jameson, Author of “Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” 
Also by Mrs, Jameson, uniform with the above, 
LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS, 28s, 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 28s, 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 233s, 
SISTERS OF CHARITY, CATHOLIC and PROTESTANT, Abroad 
and at Home. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION, CORRECTED BY A, THIBAUDIN, 
New Edition, revised, in 12mo, price 4s, bound, 
| AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
Being an aceurate System of French Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical 
Plan. A New Edition, carefully corrected and greatly improved by A, THrpaupry, 
late French Master in Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich, 
Also, corrected by M, Tursavprn, in 12mo, price 4s, 
EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR.—KEY, price 3s, 
Lately published, in 12mo, price 5s, 6d. bound, 
HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, By N, Lawsprrt.—KEY, 4s, 
London: Loneman and Co., and WarrrakEr and Co, 


In 2 vols, 4to, with numerous cage ao Se, Maps and Plans, and Woodcuts, 
price £2 8s, 
HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 
W. J. Conybzarr, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Camb ; and the 
Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Live: I, 
“We doubt if any modern literature possesses a treatise more complete or satisfactory 
in its design and execution. .. ... It is no small merit of the work that, while it 
extracts information from every source, an admirable spirit of Christian faith, 
accompanied by a manly love of truth and i of judg t, characterize it 
throughout, While its hand is in every German treatise, its heart is thoroughly 
English; and its effect will everywhere be to confirm those great central truths round 
which it has grouped the accessory and subordinate matter...... The sacred 
chronicle has never before had such diligent and loving labour bestowed on it,”— 
Edinburgh Review, 
London: Loyeaman, Brown, Green, and LonGMANs, 


Just published, in 1 vol, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
WASteen EXPERIENCES collected during a Winter’s Tour in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. By Apam Stainmetz Kennarp. 
“Mr. Kennard has a special faculty for describing street groupings, just as Prout 
caught street scenery by a sort of instinet.”—Critic, 
“THis deseriptions, alike from antiquarian affectation and controversial 
conceit, convey to the reader’s mind vivid pictures, instinct, so to speak, with the 
genius loci.”—John Bull, 
_“ The reader will probably agree with us, that to visit the East is not unprofitable, 
since Mr. Kennard, though 10,000 tourist have gene before him, has been supplied 
with matter for a book so fresh and entertaining.”—Leader, 
London; Bro +n, Green, and Lonemans. 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 
By the Rev. J. W. D.D. 
Bishop of Natal, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIO, FOR the Rev. J. W. CoLEnso, 
Also by Bisnor CoLENso :— 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC.  18mo, 
1s, Od,; or with Ayswers, 2s, 3d,; or in 5 Parts, separately, as follows;— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. 
2, Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic, 4d. 
3, Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, 4d. 
5. — = ples, w' lutions of the more difficult Questions, 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA One Volume, 8yo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo, Part I. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 
II. 6s.—KEY, 5s. 
re 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID AND PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d. ; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s, 6d,; without Key, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
II. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 6s. 


This Day is published, price One Shilling, 
EAC N W A R._In Memoriam L. R. 
Cambridge: and Co, London: and Datpy, 


Now ready, Second Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
ANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of the “ Heir of Redelyffe,” 


“Scenes and Characters,” &c. 
London: J. and C, Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
HURCH POETRY: or, Christian Thoughts, in old and modern 
verse, With numerous embellishments on Wood. 
London: J. and C, Mozley, 6, Paternoster-Row, 


SERMONS BY THE REY. J. H GURNEY. 
In small 8vo, price 6s, 


ERMONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORIES; from 
Texts in the Sunday Lessons, By Jonn Hamppzen Gurwzy, M.A., Rector of St, 


Mary’s, Marylebone. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place 


URKFE’S (Right Hon. Edmund) WORKS and CORRESPON- 
DENCE, the only Complete and Genuine Fdition, is published in 8 vols, 8yo 

(containing the whole of the Contents of the former Edition in 20 Volumes), With 

Portrait and Fac-simile, Price £4 4s, 

Rivinertons, Waterloo Place. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET.—Just Published, 

a Catalogue of the Principal Works now in circulation at this extensive Library, 
4iratis, and sent post free on application. 

Butt, Huyton, and Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME, 
Just published, in Imperial 8vo, with 18 Steel Plates, price 38s., cloth, 
HE THIRD VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS. B 
Joun Rusxtry, M.A., Author of “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of 

tecture,” &e, 
*,* Vol. LV. will appear in February, and Vol, V., concluding the work, in the course 
of this year. 


London: Sarr, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


Octayo, with Portrait, 10s, 6d. 
EMAINS OF THE LATE BISHOP COPLESTON. With 
some Reminiscences of his Life, by the AncuBisHor of DuBLIN, 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Two Series, 5s, each, 
gy or, Better Times to Come. Edited by Viscount 
Containing contributions by 
The Earls of Carlisle and Dartmouth; Lords Goderich and Teignmouth; Hon. and 
Rev. S. G, Osborne; Hon. F, Byng; Revs. T. Beames; J. Field; C, Girdlestone; 
Dr, Hook; H, Mackenzie; C. G, Nicolay; J. B. Owen; T. F. Stooks; Dr, Guy, &e, 
London; Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


New Burlington-strect, January, 1856. 
M* BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS, 


W. H. PRESCOTT.—HISTORY of the REIGN OF PHILIP II. 
of SPAIN, —~ Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, with Portraits, 28s, Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, Cheap Edition, Post 8vo, 5s, [Now Ready. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL.—MEMORIALS AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF THE RIGHT HON, CHARLES JAMES FOX. Fourth Volume, 8vo, 148, 


DR. DORAN.—KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. Post 8yo. 


Iv. 
M. GUIZOT.—RICHARD CROMWELL AND THE DAWN 
OF THE RESTORATION, 2 vols,, 8v0, 288, 4 


v. 
PROFESSOR CREASY.—HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN 
TURKS, Second and concluding volume, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 14s, 


vi. 
CHARLES READE.—A New Novel, entitled, SUSAN MERTON. 


VII. 
SHIRLEY BROOKS.—A New Novel, by the Author of “ Aspen 


Court.” 3 vols, 


vur, 
JAMES BOSWELL.—ORIGINAL LETTERS. By the Author 
of the “ Life of Dr, Johnson,” Post 8vo, 


Ix, 
SEVASTOPOL.—OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA, AND 
WANDERINGS INSIDE SEVASTOPOL, By Two Brotners. Post 8vo, 


x. 
CLARA; OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE. With a Preface by 
Sir Attson, Bart, 3 vols., Post 8vo, 


SERMONS IN STONES; OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY 
GEOLOGY, By D, M‘Austanp, 
XII, 


THE ART OF REASONING: A Delineation of its Primary 
ps sae By the Rev, R. Kipp, M.A, Revised and Approved by the ARCHBISHOP 


MRS. MOODIE.—THE MONCTONS. By the Author of 
“Roughing it in the Bush.” 2 vols, 


KAYE’S LIVES of the GOVERNORS-GENERAL of INDIA. 
xv. 

C. FORSTER.—THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoats Savitt and James Atton Epwanrps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent- , in the County of Middlesex; and Published bY 
Joun Wittiam Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same Coubtye 
January 19, 1856. : 


"London; Lonamay, Brows, and Lonamans, 
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